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TO THE 


READER. 


FT HOUGH the days of chivalry are over, and philo- 

fophy has elevated the mind of man nearer to the 
ſummit of perſeaiun than it was in the feudal age of ro- 
mance; yet a retroſpettive purirait of thoſe times may 
he reckuned among the innocent intellectual pleaſures 
which reflection ſupplies to the hitman mind; for there 
exiſts wth the fir fl principle of our being, an ardent defire 
after knowledge and jatls, and every thing relating to the 
actions of our ſpecies. We find ourſelves intereſted in 
their tranſoftons; and, as ⁊ue know the preſent is not the 
age of perfection, we feel an anxious folicitude to be ac- 
quainted with the motives of our anceflors, and the rea- 
ſuns that induced them to adopt manners and cuſloms, 
which, though now relinqui/hed, are, for their ſingularity, 
the admiration of the feeling mind. | 

The more a portrait approaches to the truth of nature, 
the more it is admired. Romantic fiction, though placed 
by proud philoſophy upon the humble level of legenclary 
faith, will never fail to pleaſe, where nature guides the 
pencil of the delineatot ; and it Should be remembered that 
before this, fiction has been tie nurſe, and more, even the 
tofter-mather of truths 

To inform, wwhilft to amuſe z and ta corred the irregular 
motions of the paſſions, to which the imperfettion of our 
nature is ſulject, Should be the aim of every writer wha 
ventures his efforts before the public. Whether this has 
been the od} 4 object of the ingemous author of the 
MONK, is not our place io inquire ; but it may be qi 
ſerted with truth, that the following buſy and interefling 
ſituations, deſcribed in the CASTLE of LINDENBERG, 
are in the firſt. flyle of romantic writing, and in every 


Hape would ſuffer by compariſon with the celebrated, but 
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more improbable, Caſtle of Otranto. The intricacy or 
the intrigs, the ſuſpicious character of impoſture, and 
the barbarous tranſations deſcribed herein, particularly 
the murder, muſt haue a ſlrong effe upon the attention 
of the reader; and nothing of the kind can exceed the in- 
tereſt created by the nightly Apparition, which is very 
artfully increaſed ta its greateſt height, in the introduction 
of the Wandering Jew, who lays the troubled ſpirit, and 
releaſes the inhabitants of the Caſtle from the glaſt's quin- 


_ quennial viſits, by the diſcovery of the bones of Beatrice, 


the Bleeding Nun, which are afterwards lain in hallowed 
ground. | 

Situations which create horror, but yet corroborate the 
doftrine of the providential iniereſt in the tranſattions 
of mankind, muſt have a ſalutary effect, as the contrary 
is too ofien the end and aim of modern noveliſts. Too 
much pains, therefore, cannot be taken to inculcate this 
truth; as the abſence of the idea of retributrve juſtice, 
is always the cauſe of the enormities which daily occur in 
the world. 

The concluſion of this intricate flory cannot eaſily be 
anticipated before it arrives; and in this particular, it 
correſponds exattly with Boſſu's idea of per ſechion in 
Epic Romance. 
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HISTORY 


OP 


RAYMOND AND AGNES; 


OR THE 


BLEEDING NUN, 


. 


Dos Lorenzo de Medina (accompanied by a 
riend), attended, through motives of curiofity, at 
the Church of the Capuchins, in Madrid, to hear 
au orator univerſally celebrated for his piety and learn- 
ing, Service being over, his friend parted from him; 
but Lorenzo ſtaid behind. After giving way to ſome 
mclancholy ideas, he ſunk into a ſleep; fram which he 
was awaked by the muſic of the monks who were ce- 
lebrating their veſpers in tne abbey-chapel. Leaving 
the church in order to viſit his filter (whoſe convent 
was in the ſame ſtreet), he obſerved a man wrapped 
up in his cloak, cautiouſly examining whether be was 
perceived. Lorenzos curioſity being now excited, he 
concealed himſelf behind one of the columns; from 
whence he ſoon obſerved the ſtranger take a letter from. 
under his cloak, and haſtily place it beneath a coloſſal 
ſtatue of St. Francis. and then retire to a diſtant part of 
the church, Thinking it a love-affair, he a ſegond time 
attempted to leave the church, Deſcending the ſteps 
into the ſtreet, a cavalier ruſhed againſt him with 
great violence: he put his hand to his ſword; but 
ſoon diſcovered it was his friend (Don Chriſtoval) who- 
had lately parted from him. On learning from ham, 
that there was to be a proceſſion of nuns that evening 
for the purpoſe of . the two cavaliers placed. 


— 
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themſelves behind the ſtatue of St. Francis. One of 
the nuns, in paying her reſpects to that Saint, dropped 
her roſary; and ſtooping to pick it up, removed the 
letter from beneath the image, and reſumed her rank 
in the proceſſion. As the nuns always unveil on en- 
tering a place of worſhip, Lorenzo, by the light fAlaſh- 
Ing in her face, diſcovered it to be Agnes. Burn- 
ing with rage for the inſult offered his family, he 
overtook the ſtranger before he left the church, and 
inſiſted on knowing who he was, and what were the 
contents of that letter. —The ſtranger denying his 
right to aſk ſuch a queſtion, Lorenzo drew his ſword ; 
and exchanged ſeveral paſſes with the unknown, when 
Don Chriſtoval bade them remember the conſequence 
of ſhedding blood on conſecrated ground; and calling 
Lorenzo by his title, diſcovered to the other that his 
antagoniſt was the brother of Agnes. The ſtranger 
then avowing himſelf to be Don Raymond, Marquis 
de las Ciſternas, was upbraided by Lorenzo for car- 
rying on a clandeſtine correſpondence with his ſiſter. 
Raymond aſſured him that the affections of Agnes had 
for a long time been his; but as that was not a fit place 
for explanation, requeſted Lorenzo to accompany him 
to his hotel; where he ſhould have a full relation of 
every circumſtance. The two noblemen immediately 
left the church, and haſtened to the Palace de las 
Ciſternas. Having arrived there, the Marquis imme- 
diately conducted him to his apartment, and began to 
expreſs his ſatisfaction at finding him at Madrid. Lo- 
renzo interrupted him— 

„ Excuſe me, my lord,” ſaid he with a diſtant air, 
ce if I reply ſomewhat coldly to your expreſſions of 
regard. A ſiſter's honour is involved in this affair: 
till that is eſtabliſhed, and the purport of your cor- 
reſpondence with Agnes cleared up, I cannot conſider 
vou as my friend. I am anxious to hear the meaning 
of your conduct; and hope that you will not delay the 
promiſed ex flanation. „ | 

5 Firſt give me your word, that you will lden with 
patience and indulgence.” 
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« T love my ſiſter too well to judge her harſhly; 
and, till this moment, I poſlefled no friend ſo dear to 
me as yourſelf, I will alfo confeſs, that your having 
it in your power to oblige me in a buſineſs which I 
have much at heart, makes me very anxious to find 
you ſtill deſerving my eſteem.“ 

&« Lorenzo, you tranſport me! No greater pleaſvre 
can be given me, than an opportunity of ſerving the 
brother of Agnes.” 

« Convince me that I can accept your favours with- 
out diſhonour, and there is no man in the world to 
whom ] am more willing to be obliged.“ 

Probably you have already heard your hſter men- 
tion the name of Alphonſo d' Alvarada: 

% Never: Though I feel for Agnes an affection 
truly fraternal, circumitances have prevented us from 
being much together. While yet a child, ſhe was 
conſigned to the care of her aunt, who had married a 
German nobleman. At his caſtle ſhe remained till two 
years fince, when ſhe returned to Spain, determined 
upon ſecluding herſelf from the world.“ 

«© Good God! Lorenzo, you knew of her intention, 
and yet ſtrove not to make her change it ?” 

« Marquis, you wrong me: the intelligence which 
T received at Naples ſhocked me extremely, and 1 
haſtened my return to Madrid for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of preventing the ſacrifice. The moment that I 
arrived, I flew to the convent of St. Clare, in which 
Agnes had choſen to perform her noviciate. I re- 
queſted to ſee my ſiſter. Conceive my ſurpriſe, when 
the ſent me a refuſal : ſhe declared poſitively that, ap- 


prehending my influence over her mind, ſhe would 


not truſt herſelf in my ſociety, till the day before that 
on which the was to receive the veil, 1 ſupplicated 
the nuns; I infiſted upon ſeeing Agnes; and heſitated 
not toravow my ſuſpicions, that her being kept from 
nie was againſt her own [a To free herſelf 
from the imputation of violence, the prigreſs brought 
mea few lines, written in my ſiſter's well Known hang, 


repeating” the meſſage * delivered. All future 
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attempts to obtain a moment's converſation with her 
were as fruitleſs as the firſt. She was inflexible, and I 
was not permitted to ſee her till the day preceding 
that on which ſhe entered the cloiſter, never to quit it 
more. This interview took place in the preſence of 
our principal relations. It was for the firſt time ſince 
her childhood that I ſaw her, and the ſcene was moſt 
affecting: ſhe threw herſelf upon my buſom, kiſſed 
me, and wept bitterly. By every poſlible argument, 
by tears, by prayers, by kneeling, I ſtrove to make her 
abaudon her intention. I repreſented to her all the 
hardſhips of a religious life ; I painted to her imagina- 
tion all the pleaſures which ſhe was going to quit; and 
beſought her to diſcloſe to me what occalioned her 
diſguſt to the world. At this laſt queſtion ſhe turned 
pale, and her tears flowed yet faſter. She entreated 
me not to preſs her on that ſubject; that it ſufticed 
me to know that her reſolution was taken, and that a 
convent was the only place where ſhe could now hope 
for tranquillity. She perſevered in her deſign, and 
made her profeſſion. I viſited her frequeutly at the 
grate; and every moment that I paſſed with her made 
me feel more affliction at her loſs. I was ſhortly aſter 
obliged to quit Madrid ; I returned but yeſterday even- 
ing, and, — then, have not had time to call at St. 
Clare's convent.“ 

Then, till J mentioned it, you never heard the 
name of Alphonſo d'Alvarada ?” 

* Pardon me: my aunt wrote me word, that an 
adventurer ſo called had found means to get intro- 
duced into the Caſtle of Lindenberg; that he had in- 
finuated himſelf into my fiſter's good graces; and that 
ſhe had even conſented to elope with him. However, 
before the plan could be executed, the cavalier dil- 
covered, that the eſtates which he believed Agnes to 
poſſeſs in Hiſpaniola, in reality belonged to me. This 
intelligence made him change his intention; he dif- 
appeared on the day that the elopement was to have 
taken place; and Agnes, in deſpair at his perſidy and 
meanneſs, had reſolved upon ſceluſion in a convent. 
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She added, that as this adventurer had given himſelf 
out to be a friend of mine, ſhe wiſhed to know' whe- 
ther I bad any knowledge of him. T replied in the 
negative, I had then very little idea, that Alphonſo 
d'Alvarada and the Marquis de las Ciſternas were 
one and the ſame perſon: the deſcription given me 
of the firſt by no means tallied with what I knew of 
the latter.“ 

In this I eaſily recognize Donna Rodolpha's per- 
fidious character. Every word of this account is 
ſtamped with marks of her malice, of her falſehood, 
of her talents for miſrepreſenting thoſe whom ſhe 
wiſhes to injure. Forgive me, Medina, for ſpeaking 
ſo freely of your relation. The miſchief which ſhe has 
done me authoriſes my reſentment; and when you 
have heard my ſtory, you will be convinced that my 
cxpreſſions have not been too ſevere.“ 

He then began his narrative in the following man- 
ner — 


HISTORY OF DON RAYMOND, 
MARQUIS DE LAS CISTERNAS, 


LONG experience, my dear Lorenzo, has con- 
vinced me how generous is your nature: I waited not 
for your declaration of ignorance reſpecting your 
ſiſter s adventures, to ſuppoſe that they had been pur- 
potely concealed from you. Had they reached your 
knowledge, from what misfortunes ſhould both Agnes 
aud myſelf have eſcaped! Fate had ordained it other» 
wile, You were on your travels when I firſt becamę 
acquainted with your ſiſter; and as our enemies took 
care to conceal from her your direction, it was im- 
poſſible for her to implore by letter your protection 
and advice. 

On leaving Salamanca, at which univerſity, as I 
have ſince heard, you remained a year after I quitted 
ity I immediately ſet out upon my travels. My father 
Tupphed me liberally with money ; but he inſiſted upon 
my concealing my rank, = preſenting myſelf as uo 
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more than a private gentleman. This command was 
iſſued by the counſels of his friend, the duke of Villa 
Hermoſa, a nobleman for whoſe abilities and know- 
ledge of the world I have ever cutertained the moſt 
profound veneration. | 

« Relieve me, faid he, dear Raymond, you 
will hereafter feel the benefits hf this temporary de- 
gradation. Tis true, that as the Conde de las Ciſ- 
ternas you would have been received with open arms, 
and your youthful vanity might have felt gratified by 
the attentions ſhowered upon you from all ſides. At 
preſent, much will depend upon yourſelf; you have 
exccllent recommendations, but it muſt be your own 
bulineſs to make them of uſe to you: you muſt lay 
yourſelf out to pleaſe; you muſt labour to gain the 
apprubation of thoſe to whom you are preſented : they 
who would have courted the friendſhip of the Conde 
de las Ciſternas, will have no intereft in finding out the 
merits, or bearing patiently with the faults, of Al- 
phonſo d'Alvarada : conſequently, when you find your- 
ſelf really liked, you may ſafely aſcribe it to your good 
qualities, not your rank; and the diſtinction ſhewn 
you will be infinitely more flattering. Beſides, your 
exalted birth would not permit your mixing with the 
lower claſſes of ſociety, which will now be in your 
power, and from which, in my opinion, you will de- 
rive conſiderable benefit. Do not confine yourſelf to 
the illuſtrious of thoſe countries through which you 
paſs. Examine the manners a:d cuſtoms of the mul- 
titude: enter into the cottages; and, by obſerving 
how the vaſlals of forcigners are treated, learn to di- 
miniſh the burthens, and augment the comforts, of 
your own. According to my ideas of thoſe advan- 
tages which a youth deſtined to the poſſeffion of 
power and wealth may reap from travel, he ſhould 
not conhider as the leaſt eſſential, the opportunity of 
mixing with the claſſes below him, and becoming an 
eye-wituels of the ſufferings of the people.“ 

Forgive me, Lorenzo, if Ifecm tedious in my rar- 
ration; the cle connexion wiich now exits between 
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us, makes me anxious that you ſhould know every 
particular reſpecting me; and in my fear of 2 
the leaſt circumftance which muy induce you to thin 
favourably of your fiſter and myſelf, I may poflibly 
relate many which you may think unintereſting. 

I followed the duke's advice; I was ſoon convinced 
of its wiſdom. I quitted Spain, calling myfelf by the 
atſumed title of Don Alphonſo d*'Alvarada, and at- 
tended by a ſingle domeſtic of approved fidelity, Paris 
was my firſt ſtation. For ſome time I was enchanted 
with it, as indeed muſt be every man who is young, 
rich, and fond of pleaſure. Yet, among all its gaĩe- 
ties, I felt that ſomething was wanting to my heart: 
I grew ſick of diſlipation: 1 diſcovered that the peo- 
ple among whom I lived, and whoſe exterior was ſo 
poliſhed and ſeducing, were at bottom frivolous, un- 
feeling, and infincere. I turned from the inhabitants 
of Paris with diſguft, and quitted that theatre of lux- 
ury without heaving one ſigh of regret. 

I now bent my courſe towards Germany, intending 


to viſit moſt of the principal courts. Prior to this 


expedition, I meant to make ſome little ſtay at Straſ- 

bourgs On quitting my chaiſe at Luneville, to take 
ſome refreſhment, I obſerved a ſplendid equipage, at- 
tended by four domeſtics in rich liveries, waiting at the 
door of the Silver Lion. Soon ajter, as I looked out 
of the window, I ſaw a lady of noble preſence, fol- 
lowed by two female attendants, ſtep into the car- 
riage, which drove off immediately. 

I enquired of the hoſt who the lady was that had 
juſt departed. 

« A German baroneſs, Monſieur, of great rank and 
fortune; ſhe has been upon a viſit to the Ducheſs of 
Longueville, as her ſervants informed me. She is got 
to Straſbourg, where ſhe will find her huſband, = 
tzen buth return to their caſtle in Germany.” 

_ Trefamed my journey, intendiug to reach 8 

that might. My hopes, however, were fruſtrated by 
the breaking down of my chaiſe: the accident hap» 
pened'in the middie of a thick foreſt, and L was n 

à little embarraſſed as to the means of ee 
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It was the depth of winter; the night was already | 
clofing- round us; and Straſbourg, which was the 
neareſt town, was {till diſtant from us ſeveral leagues. 
It ſeemed to me that my only alternative to paſling the 
night in the foreſt, was to take my ſervant's horſe and 
ride on to Straſbourg ; an undertaking at that ſeaſon 
very far from agreeable. However, ſeeing no other 
reſource, I was obliged to make up my mind to it: ac- 
cordingly, I communicated my defign to the poſtil- 
lion, telling him that I would ſend people to aſſiſt him 
as ſoon as I rcached Straſbourg, I had not much con- 
fidence in his honeſty; but Stephano being well armed, 
and the driver, to all appearance, contiderably ad- 
vanced in years, I imagined I ran no riſk of lofing my 
baggage. 

Luckily, as I then thought, an opportun! ity pre- 
ſented itſelf of paſting the night more agreeably than I 
expected. On mentioning my deſign of proceeding 
by myſelf to Straſbourg, the poſtillion ſhook his head 
in diſapprobation. 

« It is a long way,” ſaid he; “ you will find it a dif- 
ficult matter to arrive there without a guide: beſides, 
Monſieur ſeems unaccuſtomed to the ſeaſon's ſeverity; 
and it is poſſibſe, that, unable to ſuſtain the exceſſive 
cold——” 

What uſe is there to preſent me with all theſe ob- 
jections?“ ſaid I, impatiently mterrupting him: „“ 
have no other reſource; I run ſtill greateſt riſk of pe- 
riſhing with cold by paſſing the night in the foreſt.” 

„ Paſſing the night in the foreſt?” he replied. « Oh, 
by St. Denis! we are not in quite ſo bad a plight as 
that comes to yet. If I am not miſtaken, we are 
ſearcely five minutes walk from the cottage of my old 
friend Baptiſte: he is a wood-cutter, and a very ho- 
neſt fellow. I doubt not but he will ſhelter you for 
the night with pleaſure. In the mean time, I can take 
the ſaddle-horſe, ride to Straſbourg, and be back with 
Proper people to mend your carriage By break of day.” 
« And, in the name of God,” ſaid I, * how could 


"'< * leave me ſo long in ſuſpenſe? Why did you pot 


tell me of this cottage ſooner? What exceſſive ſtu- 


pidity!” 


I thought, that, perhaps, Monſieur would not 
deign to accept——"" 

« Abſurd! Come, come; ſay no more, but conduct 
us without delay to the woodman's cottage.” 

He obeyed, and we moved onwards: the horſes 
contrived, with ſome difficulty, to drag the ſhattered 
vehicle after us. My ſervant was become almoſt 
ſpeechleſs, and I began to feel the effects of the cold 
myſelf before we reached the wiſhed-for cottage. It 
was a ſmall but neat building : as we drew near it, I 
rejoiced at obſerving through the window the blaze of 
a comfortable tire. Our conductor knocked at the door: 
it was lome time before any one anſwered; the people 
within ſeemed in doubt whether we ſhould be admitted. 

„Come, come, friend Baptiite!** cried the driver 
with impatience, * What are you about? Are you 


aſleep ? Or will you refuſe a night's lodging to a Gen- 


tleman, whole chaiſe has juſt broken dowa in the 
foreſt ?”? 

« Ah! is it you, honeſt Claude?” replied a man's 
voice from within: „Wait a noment, and the door 
mall be opened.“ 

Soon atter the bolts were drawn back; the door was 
uncloſed, aud a man preſented himſelf to us with a 
lamp in his hand: he gave the guide an hearty recep- 
tion, and then addreſſed himſelt to me: 

« Walk in, Monticur ; walk in, and welcome. Ex- 
cuſe me for not admitting you at firſt; but there are ſo 
many rogves about this place that, ſaving your pre- 
ſence, I ſuſpected you to be one.“ 

Thus ſaying, he uſhered me into the room where I 
had obſcrved the fire. I was immediately placed in 
an eaſy chair, which ſtood cloſe to the hearth. A fe- 
male, whom I ſuppoſcd to be the wife of my hoſt, 
roſe from her ſcat upon my entrance, and received me 
with a flight and diſtant reverence. She made no an- 
{wer to my compliment, but, immediately re- ſcating 
herſelf, continued the work on which ſhe had been 
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employed. Her huſband's manners were as friendly 
as hers were harſh and repulſive. 


« ] wiſh I could lodge you more conveniently, Mon- by 
ſieur,“ ſaid he, but we cannot boaſt of much ſpare * 
room in this hovel. However, a chamber for your- h 
ſelf and another for your ſervant, I think, we can make * 


ſhift to ſupply. You muſt content yourſelf with forry 1 
fare; but to what we have, believe me, you are hear- 


tily welcome. Then, turning to his wife ! Why, n 
how you fit there, Marguerite, with as much tran- 

quillity as if you had nothing better to do! Stir about, t 
dame! ſtir about! Get ſome ſupper; look out ſome : 


ſheets. Here, here! throw ſome logs upon the fire, 
for the Gentleman ſeems periſhed with cold.” 

The wife threw her work haſtily upon the table, 
and procceded to execute his commands with every 
mark of unwillingneſs. Her eountenance had diſpleaſed 
me on the firſt moment of my examining it: yet, 
upon the whole, her features were unqueſtonably 
kandſome ; but her ſkin was ſallow, and her pcrion thin 
and meagre: a louring gloom overſpread her counte- 
hance, and it bore ſuch viſible marks of rancour and 
ill-will, as could not eſcape being noticed by the moſt 
inattentive obſerver: her every look and action ex- 
preſſed diſcontent and impatience ; and the anſwers 
which the gave Baptiſte, when he reproached her 
good-humouredly for her diſſatisficd air, were tart, 
ſhort, and cutting. In fine, I conceived at firſt fight 
equal diſguſt for her, and prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
her huſband, whoſe appearance was calculated to in- 
Thire efteem and confidence. His countenance was 
open, fincere, and friendly ; his manners had all the 
3 honeſty, unaccompanied by his rudeneſs: 

is Cheeks were broad, full, and ruddy; and in the 
ſolidity of his perſon he ſeemed to offer an ample 
apology for the leanneſs of his wife's. From the wrin- 
kles on his brow, I judged him to be turned of fixty; 
but he bore his years well, and ſeemed ſtill hearty aid 
ſtrong. The wife could not be more than thirty, but 
in ſpirits and vivacity the was infinitely older than the 
huſband, 
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However, in ſpite of her unwillingneſs, Marguerite 
began to prepare the ſupper, while the woodmanu con- 
verſed gaily on different ſubjects. The poſtillion, who 
had been furniſhed with a bottle of ſpirits, was now 
ready to ſet out for Straſbourg, and enquired whether 
I had any further commands. 

« For Straſhourg !” interrupted Baptiſte ; ** you are 
not going thither to night?“ 

I beg your pardon: if I do not fetch warkmens 
to mend the chaiſe, how is Monſieur to proceed to- 
morrow ?”? 

That is true, as you ſay, I had forgotten the chaiſe. | 
Well, but Claude, you may at leaſt eat your ſupper 
here. That can make you loſe very little time; and Mon- 
ſieur looks too kind-hearted to fend you out with an 
empty ſtomach on ſuch a bitter cold night as this is. 

To this I readily aſſented, telling the poſtillion that 
my reaching Straſbourg the next day an hour or two 
later would be quite immaterial. He thanked me, 
and then leaving the cottage with Stephano, put up his 
horſes in the woodman's ſtable. Baptiſte followed 
them to the door, and looked out with anxiety. 

«Tis a ſharp biting wind,” ſaid he: “I wonder 
what detains my boys ſo long! Monſicur, I thall ſhew 
you two of the fineſt lads that ever ſtepped in ſhoe af 
leather: the eldeſt is three-and-twenty, the ſecond a 
year younger: their equals for ſenſe, courage, and ac- 
tivity, are not to be found within fifty miles of Straſ- 
bourg. Would they were back again! I begin to fegl 
uneaſy about them.” 

| _ arguerite was at this time employed in laying the! | 
clot 

Ayd are yon equally anxious for the return of 
your fons?” ſaid I to her. 

Not I,” ſhe replied peeviſhly; © they are no chile 
dren of mine.” ' 

Come, come, Marguerite!“ ſaid the huſband, 
% do not be out of humour with the Gentleman for 
akingafimple queſtion. Had you not looked ſo croſs, 
be would never have thought you old en have 
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a ſon of three-and-twenty ; but you fee how many 
years ill-temper adds to you!—Excuſe my wife's 
rudeneſs, Monfieur; a little thing puts her out; and 
ſne is ſomewhat diſpleaſed at your not thinking her to 
be under thirty.— That is the truth; is it not, Mar- 
guerite? You know, Monſieur, that age is always a 
tickliſh ſubject with a woman. Come, come, Mar- 
guerite! clear up a little. If you have not ſons as old, 
wc will ſome twenty years hence; and I hope that we 

all live to ſee them juſt ſuch lads as Jacques and 

Robert,” 

—_ Marguerite claſped her hands together paſſionately. 

« God forbid!” ſaid ſhe; ** God forbid! If I thought 
it, I would ſtrangle them with my own hands,” 

She quitted the room haſtily, and went up ſtairs, 

I cauld not h-lp expreſſing to the woodman how 
much I pitied him for being chained for life to a part- 
ner of ſuch ill-humour, 

„Ah, Lord! Monſieur, every ene has his ſhare of 
grievances, and Marguerite has fallen to mine. Be- 
ſides, after all, ſhe is only croſs, and not malicious: 
the worſt is, that her affection for two children by a 
former huſband makes her play the ſtep-mother with 
my two ſons; ſhe cannot bear the fight of them; and, 


by her good will, they would never ſet a foot within 


my door. But on this point I always ſtand firm, and 
never will conſent to abandon the poor lads to the 
world's mercy, as ſhe has often ſolicited me to do. 
In every thing elſe I let her have her own way; and 
. ſhe manages a family rarely, that I muſt ſay for 

We were converſing in this manner, when our diſ- 
courſe was interrupted by a loud halloo, which rang 
through the foreſt. 


% My ſons, I hope!“ exclaimed the woodman, and 


ran to open the door. 
The halloo was repeated. We now diſtinguiſhed 
the trampling of borſes; and, ſoon after, a carriage 


attended by ſeveral cavaliers ſtopped at the cottage» - 
door. One of the horſemen enquired how far they 
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were ftill from Straſbourg. As he addreſſed himſelf 
to me, I anſwered in the number of miles which 
Claude had told me; upon which a volley of curſes 
was vented againſt the drivers for having loſt their 
way. , The perſons in the coach were now informed 
of the diſtance of Straſbourg; and alfo that the horſes 
were ſo fatigued as to be incapable of proceeding fur- 
ther. A Lady, who appeared to be the principal, ex- 
preſſed much chagrin at this intelligence; but as there 
was no remedy, one of the attendants aſked the wood- 
man whether he could furniſh them with lodging for 
the night. 

He ſeemed much embarraſſed, and replied in the 
negative; adding, that a Spaniſh Gentleman and his 
ſervant were already in poſſeſſion of the only ſpare - 
apartments in his houſe. On hearing this, the gal- 
lantry of my nation would not permit me to retain 
thoſe accommodations of which a female was in want. 
I inſtantly ſignified to the woodman, that I transferred 
my right to the Lady: he made ſome objections, but I 
over-ruled them, and, haſtening to the carriage. opened 
the door, and aſliſted the, Lady to deſcend. I im- 
mediately recognized her for the ſame perſon whom 
I had feen at the inn at Luneville. I took an oppor- 
tunity of aſking one of her attendants what was her 
name. 

« The baroneſs Lindenberg, was the anſwer. 

I could not but remark how different a reception 
our hoſt had given theſe new-comers and myſelf. His 
reluctance to admit them was viſibly expreſſed on his 
countenance; and with difticulty he prevailed on him« 
ſelf to tell the lady that ſhe was welcome. I con- 
ducted her into the houſe, and placed her in the arm- 
chair which I had juſt quitted. She thanked me very 
graciouſly, and made a thouſand apologies for putting 
me to an inconvenience. Suddenly the woodman's 
cbuntenance cleared up. 

* At a I have arranged it!” ſaid he, interrupting ' 
her excuſes. ©] can lodge you and your ſuite, Ma- 
dam, and you will not be _ the neceſſity of mak- 
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ing this Gentleman ſuffer for his politeneſs. We have 
two ſpare chambers, one for the Lady, the other, Mon- 
fieur, for you: my wife ſhall give up hers to the two 
waiting-women: as for the men ſervants, they muſt 
content themſelves with paſſing the night in a large 
barn, which ftands at a few vards diſtance from the 
houſe ; there they thall have a blazing fire, and as good 
a ſupper as we can make ſhift to give them.“ 

After ſeveral expreſſions of gratitude on the Lady's 
part, and oppoſition on mine to Marguerite's giving 
up her bed, this arrangement was agreed to. As the 
room was ſmall, the Baroneſs immediately diſmiſſed 
her male domeſtics. Baptiſte was on the point of con- 
ducting them to the barn which he had mentioned, 
when two young men appeared at the door of the 
cottage, 

« Hell and furies!” exclaimed the firſt, ſtarting 
back, Robert, the houſe is filled with ſtrangers!” 

«© Ha! there are my ſons!” cried our hoſt. Why, 
Jacques! Robert! whither are you running, boys? 
There is room enough ſt] for you.” 

Upon this affurance the youths returned. The fa- 
ther preſented them tothe Baroneſs and myſelf; after 
which he withdrew with our domeſtics, while, at the 
requeſt of the two waiting-women, Marguerite con- 
ducted them to the room deſigned for their miſtreſs. 

The two new-comers were tall, ſtout, well-made 
young men, hard- featured, and very much ſun-burnt. 
They paid their compliments to us in few words, and 
acknowledged Claude, who now entered the room, 
as an old acquaintance. They then threw afide their 
cloaks in which they were wrapped up, took off a 
leathern belt to which a lar e cutlaſs was ſuſpended, 
and each drawing a brace of piſtols from his girdle 
laid them upon a helf. 

« You travel wel! arme ſaid I. 

«True, Monſieur,” _ d Robert. Me leſt gtraſ. 
bourg late this evening, and 'tis nceeſſary to tale pre · 
cautions at paſſing through this foreſt after dark; it 
does not bear a good repute, I promiſe you. 

— 
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% Hoiv!”” ſaid the Baroneſs, „“ are there robbers 
hereabout ??? 

So it is ſaid, Madam: for my own part, I have 
travelled through the wood at all hours, and never 
met with one of them.“ 

Here Marguerite returned. Her ſtep-ſons drew her 
to the other end of the room, and whiſpered her for 
ſome minutes. By the looks which they caſt towards 
us at intervals, I conjectured them to be enquiring our 
buſinets in the cottage. 

In the mean while, the Baroneſs expreſſed her ap- 
prebenfions that her huſband would be ſuffering much 
anxiety upon her account She had intended to ſend 
on one of her ſervants to inform the Baron of her de- 
lay; but the account which the young men gave of 
the foreſt rendered this plan impracticable. Claude 
relieved her from her embarraſſment: he informed 
her, that he was under the neceſſity of reaching Straſ- 
bourg that night; and that, would the truſt him with 
a letter, the might depend upon its being ſafely de- 
livered. 

And how comes it,“ ſaid I, “ that you are under 
no apprehenſion of meeting theſe robbers !”? 

« Alas! Monſieur, a poor man with a large family 
muſt not loſe certain profit becauſe it is attended with 
a little danger; and, perhaps, my lord the Baron may 
give me a trifle for my pains: beſides, I have nothing 
to loſe except my life, and that will not be worth the 
robbers taking.“ 

[ thought his arguments bad, and adviſed his wait- 
ing till the morning; but, as the Baroneſs did not ſe- 
cond me, I was obliged to give up the point. The 
baroneſs Lindenberg, as I found afierwards, had long 
been accnitomed to ſacrifice the intereſts of others to 
her own, and her with to ſend Claude to Straſbourg 
blinded her to the undertaking. Accordingly, it was 
reſolved that he ſhould ſet out without delay. The 
Baroneſs wrote her letter to her huſband; aud I fent 
a few lines to my banker, appriting him I ſhould not 
be at Straſbourg till the next day. Claude took our 
GE and left the cottage. | 
C2 
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The Lady declared herſelf much fatigued by her 
journey: beſides having come from ſome diſtance, the 
drivers had contrived to lote their way in the foreſt, 
She now addreſſed herſelf to Marguerite, deſiring to 
be ſhewn to her chamber, and permitted to take half 
an hour's repoſe. One of the waiting-women was 
immediately ſummoned; the appeared with a light, 
and the Baroneſs followed her up ſtairs. The cloth 
was ſpreading in the chamber where I was, and Mar- 
guerite ſoon gave me to underſtand that I was in her 
way. Her hints were too broad to be eaſily miſtaken. 
] therefore deſired one of the y.-ung men to conduct 
me to the chamber where I was to ſleep, aud where I 
could remain till ſupper was ready. 

„Which chamber is it, mother?” faid Robert. 

The one with green bangings,” ſhe replied. «I 
have juſt been at the trouble of getting it ready, and 
have put freſh ſheets upon the bed; if the Gentleman 
chooſes to lollop and lounge upon it, he may make it 
again himſelf, for me.” 

© You are out of humour, mother; but that is no 
novelty. Have the goodneſs to follow me, Monkficur.”? 
lle opened the door, and advanced towards a nar- 

row ſtair- caſe: 

% You have got no light,” ſaid Marguerite; © is it 
your own neck or the Gentleman's that you have a 
mind to break? 

She croſſed by me, and put a candle into Robert's 
hand; having received which, he began to aſcend the 
ſtair-caſe. Jacques was employed in laying the cloth, 
and his back was turned towards me. Murguerite 
ſeized the moment when we were unobſerved: ihe 
caught my hand, and preſſed it firongly. 

Look at the ſheets!” ſaid ſhe as ſhe paſſed me, 
and immediately reſumed her former occupation. 

Startled by the abruptucſs of her action, I remained 
as if petrified. Robert's voice defiring me to follow 
him recalled me to myſclf. I afcended the ſtair- caſe. 
My conductor uſhered me iuto a chamber where an 
excellent wood fire was blazing upon the hearth. He 
placed the light upon the table, enquired whether I 
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had any further commands, and, on my replying in 
the negative, left me to myſelf. You-may be certain, 
that the moment when I found myſelf alone, was that 
on which I complied with Marguerite's injunction. 
] took the candle haſtily, approached the bed, and 
turned down the coverture. What was my aſtoniſh- 
ment, my horror, at finding the ſheets crimfſoned with 
blood! 

At that moment a thouſand confuſed ideas paſſed 
before my imagination. The robbers who infeſted 
the wood, Marguerite's exclamation reſpecting her 
children, the arms and appearance of the two young 
men, and the various ancedotes which I had heard re- 
lated reſpecling the ſecret correſpondence which fre- 
quently exiſts between banditti and poſtillions; all 
theſe circumſtances flathed upon my mind, and in- 
ſpired me with doubt and apprehenſion. I ruminated 
on the moſt probable means of atcertaining the truth 
of my conjectures. Suddenly I was aware of ſome 
one below, pacing haſtily backwards and forwards. 
Every thing now appeared to me an object of ſuſpi- 
cion. With precaution 1 drew near the window, 
which, as the room had been long ſhut vp, was left 
open in ſpite of the cold. I ventured to look out. 
The beams of the moon permitted me to diſtinguiſh a 
man, whom I had no difficulty to recognize for my 
boſt, I watched his movements. He walked ſwiftly, 
then ſtopped and ſeemed to liſten: he ſtamped upon 
the ground, and beat his ſtomach with his arms, as if 
to guard himiclt from the inclemency of the ſeaſon; 
at the leaſt noiſe, if a voice was heard in the lower 
part of the houſe, if a bat flitted paſt him, or the wind 
rattled amidſt the leafleſs boughs, he ſtarted, and 
looked round with anxicty. 

« Plague take him!“ ſaid he at length with extreme 
impatience; (what can he be about?” 

He ſpoke in a low voice; but as he was juſt below 
my window, 1 had no difficulty to diſtinguiſh his words, 
I nov heard the ſteps of one approaching. Bap- 
tlie went towards the ſound; he joined a man, whom 
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his low ſtature, and the horn ſuſpended from his neck, 
declared to be no other than my faithful Claude, 
whom I had ſuppoſed to be already on his — to 
Straſbourg. Expecting their diſcourſe to throw ſome 
light upon my ſituation, I haftened to put myſelf in a 
condition to hear it with ſafety. For this purpoſe I 
extinguiſhed the candle, which ſtood upon a table near 
the bed; the flame of the fire was not ſtrong enough 
to betray me, and [ immediately reſumed my place at 
the window. 

The objects of my curioſity had ſtationed themſelves 
directly under it. I tuppoſe that, during my momen- 
tary abſence, the woodman had been blaming Claude 
for tardineſs, fince when I returned to the window 

the latter was endeavouring ta excule his fault. 

„However,“ added he, © my diligence at preſent 
{hall make up for my palt delay.” 

& On that condition,” anſwered Baptiſte, © I ſhall 
readily forgive you: but in truth, as you ſhare equally 
with us in our prizes, your own intereſt will make you 
uſe all poſſible diligence. Twould be a ſhame to let 
ſuch a noble booty eſcape us. You ſay that this Spa- 
mard is rich?“ 

His fervant boaſtcd at the inn, that the effects in 
his chaiſe were worth above two thouſand piſtoles.“ 
Oh! how I curſed Stephano's imprudent vanity. 

« And I have been told,“ continued the poſtillion, 
« that this Baroneſs carries about her a caſket of 
jewels of immenſe value.” 

% May be fo, but I had rather ſhe had ſtayed away. 
The Spaniard was a ſecure prey; the boys and myſelf 
could eaſily have maſtered him and his ſervant, and 
then the two thouſand piſtoles would have been ſhared 
between us four. Now we muſt let in the band for a 

ſhare, and perhaps the whole covey may eſcape us. 
Should our frieuds have betaken them̃ſelves to their 
different poſts before you reach the cavern, all will be 
Joſt. The Lady's attendants are tov numerous for us 
to overpower them. Unlefs Hur afſcciates arrive 
time, we muſt needs let theſe travellers ſet out to- mor 
row without damage er hurt.“ 
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«Tis plaguy unlucky that my comrades who drove 
the coach ſhould be thoſe unacquainted with our con- 
federacy! But never fear, friend Baptiſte: an hour will 
bring me to the cavern ; it is now but ten o'clock, and 
by twelve you may expect the arrival of the band. 
By the bye, take care of your wife: you know how 
Rrong is her repugnance to our mode of life, and ſhe 
may find means to give information to the Lady's ſer- 
vants of our deſign.“ 

« Oh! | am ſecure of her ſilence; ſhe is too much 
afraid of me, and fond of her children, to dare to be- 
tray my ſecret. Beſides, Jacques and Robert keep a 
ſtrict eye over her, and the is not permitted a ſoot 
out of the cottage. The ſervants are ſafely lodged in 
the barn, I ſhall endeavour to keep all quiet tall the 
arrival of our friends. Were | atlured of your finding 
them, the ſtrangers ſhould be ditpatched this inſtant z 
but as it is poſſible for you to mits the banditti, I am 
trarful of being ſummoned by their domeſtics to pro- 
duce them in the morning.“ 

„And ſuppoſc either of the travellers ſhould difo 
cover your deſign??? 

« Then we muſt poniard thoſe in our power, and 
take our chance about maſtering the reſt. However, 
to avoid running ſuch a riſk, haiten to the cavern; the 
banditti never leave it before eleven, and if you uſe di- 
ligence you may reach it in time to ſtop them.” 

Tell Robert that I have taken his horſe z my own 
has broken his bridle, and eſcaped into the wood. 
What is the watch- word?“ 

« The reward of courage.“ 

«Tis ſufficient. I haſten to the cavern.” 


« And 1torejoin my gueſts, leſt my abſence ſhould . 


create ſuſpicion. ' Farewell, and be diligent.” 

Theſe worthy aſſociates now ſeparated ; the one bent 
his courſe towards the ſtable, while the other returned 
to the bouſe. 

You may judge what muſt have been my feeli 
during this converſation, of which I loſt not a in 
ſylable. I dared not truſt myſelf to my refleRions, Bok 
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did any means preſent theirſelves to eſcape the dangers 
which threatened me. Reſiſtance I knew to be vain; 
I was unarmed, and a ſingle man againſt three. How- 
ever, I reſolved at leaſt to ſell my life as dearly as I 
could. Dreading leſt Baptiſte ſhould perceive my ab- 
ſence, and ſuſpect me to have overheard the meſſage 
with which Claude was diſpatched, I haſtily re-lighted 
my candle and quitted the chamber. On deſcending, 
I found the table ſpread for fix perſons. The Baronets 
fat by the fire-fide; Marguerite was employed in 
dreſſing a fallad, and her ſtep-ſons were whiſpering 
together at the further end of the room. Baptiſte, 
having the round of the garden to make ere he could 
reach the cottage-door, was not yet arrived. I ſeated 
myſelf quietly oppoſite to the Baroneſs. 

A glance upon Marguerite told her that her hint had 
not been thrown away upon me. How different did 
ſhe now appear to me! What before ſeemed gloom and 
fullenneſs, I now found to be diſguſt at her affociates, 
and compaſſion for my danger. I looked up to her 
-as to my only reſource; yet knowing her to be watched 
by her huſband with a ſuſpicious eye, I could place but 
little reliance on the exertions of her good will. 

In ſpite of all my endeavours to conceal it, my agi- 
tation was but too viſibly exprefſed upon my coun- 
tenance. I was pale, and both my words and actions 
were diſordered and embarraſſed. The young men 
obſerved this, and enquired the cauſe. I attributed it 
to exceſs of fatigue, and the violent effect produced on 
me by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. Whether they be- 
lieved me or not, I will not pretend to ſay; they at 
leaſt ceaſed to embarraſs me with their queſtions. I 
ſtrove to divert my attention from the perils which 
furrounded me, by converfing on different ſubjects 
with the Baroneſs, I talked of Germany, declar- 
ing my intention of vifiting it immediately: God 
knows, that I little thought at that moment of-gyer 
ſeeing it! She replied to me with great eaſe"and 

liteneſs, profeſſed that the plerifure of making 'm 
cquaintance amply compenſated for the delay*in 
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her journey, and gave me a preſſing mvitatiun to 
make ſome ſtay at the Caſtle of Lindenberg. As 
ſhe ſpoke thus, the youths exchanged a malicious 
ſmile, which declared that ſhe would be fortunate if 
the ever reached that Caſtle herſelf. This action did 
not eſcape me; but I concealed the emotion which it 
excited in my breaſt, I continued to converſe with 
the Lady; but my diſcourſe was fo frequently incohe- 
rent that. as ihe has ſince informed me, ſhe began to 
doubt whether I was in my right ſenſes. The fact 
was, that while my converſation turned upon one ſub- 
jet, my thoughts were entirely occupied by another. 
1 meditated upon the means of quitting the cottage, 
finding my way to the barn, and giving the domeſtics 
information of our hoſt's deſigns. I was fuow cons 
vinced how impracticable was the attempt. Jacques 
and Robert watched my every movement with an at- 
tentive eye, and 1 was obliged to abaudon the idea. 
All my hopes now reited upon Claude's not finding the 
banditti. In that caſe, according to what I had overs 
heard, we ſhould be permitted to depart unhurt. 

I ſhuddercd involuntarily as Baptiſte entered the 
room. He made many apologies for his long abſence, 
but He had been detained by aſlairs impoſſible tu be 
delayed.” He then entreated permiſhon for his fas 
mily to ſup at the ſame table with us, without which, 
reſpect would not authorize his taking ſuch a liberty. 
Oh! how in my heart I curſcd the hypocrite! How I 
loathed his preſence, who was on the point of depriv- 
ing me of an exiſtence, at that time infinitely dear! I 
had every reaſon to be ſatisfied with life; I had youtby 
wealth, rank, and education, and the faireſt proſpects 
preſented themſelves before me. I ſaw thoſe proſpects 
on the point of cloſing in the moſt horrible manner: 
yet was I obliged to diſſimulate, and to receive with a 
ſemblauce of gratitude the falſe civilities of him who 
held the dagger to my boſom. 

The permiſſion which our hoſt demanded was cafily 
obtained. We ſeated ourſeives at the table. The 
Baroneſs and my ſelf occupied one fide ; the ſous were 
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oppoſite to us, with their backs to the door. Baptiſte 
took his ſeat by the Baroneſs, at the upper end; and 
the place next to him was left for his wife. She ſoon 
entered the room, and placed before us a plain but 
comfortable peaſant's repaſt, Our hoſt thought it 
neceſſary to apologize for the poorneſs of the ſupper: 
« He had not been apprized of our coming; be could 
only offer us ſuch fare as had been intended for his 
own family.“ 

But,“ added he, “ ſhould any accident detain my 
noble gueſts longer than they at preſent intend, I hope 
to give them a better treatment.” 

The villain! T well knew the accident to which he 
alluded. I ſhuddered at the treatment which he 
taught us to expect. 

My companion in danger ſeemed entirely to have 
got rid of her chagrin at being delayed. - She laughed, 
and converſed with the family with infinite gaiety. I 
ſtrove, but in vain, to follow her example. My fpirits 
were evidently forced, and the conſtraint which I put 
upon myſelf eſcaped not Baptiſte's obſervation. 

Come, come, Monſieur, cheer up! ſaid he; “ you 
ſeem not quite recovered from your fatigue. To 
raiſe your ſpirits, what ſay you to a glaſs of excellent 
old wine which was left me by my father? God reſt 
his ſoul, he is in a better world! I ſeldom produce 
this wine; but as I am not honoured with ſuch gueſts 
every day, this is an occaſion which deſerves a bottle.“ 

He then gave his wife a key, and inſtructed her 
where to find the wine of which he ſpoke, She ſeemed 
by no means pleaſed with the commiſſion; ſhe took 
the key with an embarraſſed air, and heſitated to quit 
the table. 

% Did you hear me?” ſaid Baptiſte, in an angry tone. 

Marguerite darted upon him a look of mingled an- 
ger ahd fear, and left the chamber. His eyes followed 
her ſuſpiciouſly till ſhe had clofed the door. 

She ſoon returned with a bottle ſcaled with yellow 
wax. She placed it upon the table, and gave the key 


back to her huſband. I ſuſpected that this liquor was 


ves 
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not preſented to us without defign, and I watched 
Margueriic's movements with inquietude. She was 
employed in rinting ſome ſmall horn goblets. As ſhe 
placed then before Baptiſte, ſhe ſaw that my eye was 
fixed upon her; and at the moment when ſhe thought 
herſelf unobſerved by the banditti, ſhe motioned to 
me with her head not to taſte the liquor. She then 
reſumed her place. 

In the mean while our hoſt had drawn the cork, 
and, filling two of the vgoblets, offered them to the 
Lady and myſelf. She at firſt made ſome objections ; 
but the inſtances of - Baptiſte were ſo urgent, that ſhe 
was obliged to comply. Fearing to excite ſuſpicion, 
I heſitated not to take the goblet preſented to me. 
By its ſmell and colour, I guefled it to be champagne; 
but ſome grains of powder floating upon the top con- 
vinced mr that it was not unadulterated. However, 
I dared not to expreſs my repugnance to drinking it; 
e litted it to my hips, and feemed to be. ſwallowing 

: ſuddenly ſtarting from my chair, I made the beſt 
of my way towards 2 vaſe of water at ſome diſtance, 
in which Marguerite had been rin! ing the goblets. I 
pretended to ſpit out the wine with duſguſt, and took 
an opportunity, unperexived, of emptying the liquor 
into the vale. | 

The banditti ſcemed alarmed at my action. Jacques 
half roſe from his chair, put his hand into his boſom, 
and I diſcovered the haft of a dagger. I returned to 
my ſeat with tranquillity, and affected not to have ob- 
ſerved their confuſion. 

% You have not ſuited my taſte, honeſt friend, '” 
ſaid I, addreſſing myſelf to Baptiſte: “ I never can 
drink champagne without its producing a violent ill- 
neſs. I ſwallowed a few mouthfuls ere I was aware 
of its quality, and fear that I ihall ſuffer for my im- 
prudence.” 

- Bantiſte and Jacques exchanged leoks of diſtruſt. 

Perhaps,“ ſaid Robert, “the ſmell may be dif- 
agreeable to you!“ 

He quitted his chair, and removed the goblet, I 
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obſerved, that he examined whether it was nearly 
empty. 


«© He muſt have drank ſufficient,” ſaid he to his 


brother in a low voice, while he re-ſeated himſelf. 

Marguerite looked apprehenſive that I had taſted 
the liquor. A glance from my eye re, aſſured her. 

T waited with anxiety for the effects which the be- 
verage would prodice upon the Lady. I doubted not 
but the grains which I had obſerved were poiſonous, 
and lamented that it had been impoſſible for me to 
warn her of the danger. But a few minntes had 
elapſed, before I perceived her eyes grow heavy; her 
bead ſank upon her ſhoulder, and ſhe fell into a deep 
Nleep. I affected not to attend to this circumſtance, 
and continued my converſation with Baptiſte, with all 


the outward gaicty in my power to aſſume. But he 


no longer anfwered me without conſtraint. He eyed 
me with diſtruſt and aſtoniſlunent, and I ſaw that the 
bauditti were frequently whiſpering among themſelves. 
My fituation became every moment more painful: 1 
ſuſtained the character of confidence with a worſe 
grace then ever. Equally afraid of the arrival of their 
accomplices, and of their ſuſpecting my knowledge 
of their deſigns, I knew not how to diſſipate the diſ- 
truſt which the banditti cvidently entertained for 
me. In this new dilerama the friendly Marguerite 
again aſſiſted me. She paſſed behind the chairs of 
her ſtep-ſons, ſtopped for a moment gppoſite to me, 
clofed her eyes, and reclined her head upon her ſnhoul- 
der. This hint immediately diſpelled my incertitude. 
It told me, that I ought to imitate the Baroneſs, and 
pretend that the liquor had taken its full effect upon 
me. I did fo, and in a few minutes ſeemed perfectly 


- overcome with ſlumber. 


„So!“ cried Baptifte, as I fell back in my chair, 
« at-laſt he ſleeps ! I began to think that he had ſeente 


our deſign, and that we ſhould have been forced 
diſpatch him at all events.“ 5 


« And why not diſpatch him at all events?” enquired 
the ferocious Jacques: Why leave him the po- 
bility of betraying our ſecret? Marguerite, give me one 
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* my piſtals: a ſingle touch of the trigger will finiſh 


im at once.“ 

« And ſuppoſing,” rejoined the father, ſuppoſing 
that our friends froutd not arrive to-night, a pretty 
figure we ſhould make when the ſervants enquire tor 
him in the morning. No, no, Jacques; we muſt wait 
for our aſſociates. If they join us, we are ſtrong 
enough to diſpatch the domeſtics as well as their maſ- 
ters, and the booty is qur own, If Claude does not 
find the troop, we muſt take patience, and ſuffer the 
prey to ſlip through our fingers. Ah! boys, boys, 
had you arrived but five minutes ſooner, the Spaniard 
would have been done for, and two thouſand piſtoleg 
our awn. But you are always out of the way when 
you are moſt wanted, You are the moſt unlucky 
rogues 

„% Well, well, ſather!” anſwered Jacques; had 
you bcen of my mind, all would have been over by 
this time. You, Robert, Claude, and myſeli—why 
the ſtrangers were but double the number, and I war- 
rant you we might have maſtered th:m. However, 
Claude is gone; tis too late to think of it now. We 
muſt wait patiently for the arrival of the gang; andif 
the travellers cſcape us to- night, we mult take care to 
way-lay them to-morrow.“ 

« True! true!” ſaid Baptiſte; “ Marguerite, have 
you given the ſleeping-draught to the waiting- wo- 
men?” 

She replied in the affirmative. 

« All then is ſafe. Come, come, boys; whatever 
falls out, we have no reaſon to complam of this ad- 
venture, We run no danger, may gain much, and 
can loſe nothing.” | 
At this moment I heard a trampling of horſes. Oh! 
how dreadful was the ſound to my ears! A cold ſweat 
flowed down my forehead, and I felt all the terrors of 


— nr death. I was by no means re-afſured by 


= 


Mig the compaſſionate Marguerite exclaim, in tbe 
cents of deſpair, 


* Almighty God: they = loſt,” 
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Luckily the woodman and his ſons were too much 
occupied by the arrival of their aſſociates to attend to 
me, or the violence of my agitation would have con- 
vinced them that my ſleep was feigned. 

« Open! open!” exclaimed ſeveral voices on the 
outſide of the cottage. 

«Yes! yes!” cried Baptiſte joyfully; they are our 
friends, ſure enough. Now then our booty is cer- 
tain. Away! lads, away! Lead them to the barn ; you 
know what is to be done there.“ 

Robert haſtened to open the door of the cottage. 

« But firſt,” ſaid Jacques, taking up his arms, “ firſt 
let me diſpatch theſe ſleepers.” 

„No, no, no!” replied his father : © Go you to the 
barn, where your preſence is wanted. Leave me to 
take care of theſe and the women above.“ 

Jacques obeyed, and followed his brother. They 
ſeemed to converſe with the new-comers for a few mi- 
nutes; after which I heard the robbers diſmount, and, 
as I conjectured, bend their courſe towards the barn. 

So! that is wiſely done!” muttered Baptiſte ; 
«they nave quitted their horſes, that they may fall 
upon. the ſtrangers by ſurpriſe. Good! good! and 
now to buſineſs.“ 1 

I beard him approach a ſmall cupboard which was 
fixed up in a diſtant part of the room, and unlock it. 
At this moment 1 felt myſelf ſhaken gently, 

% Now! now!“ whiſpered Marguerite. 

I opened my eyes. Baptiſte ſtood with his back 
towards me. No one elſe was in the room, ſave Mar- 
guerite and the ſleeping Lady, The villain had taken 
a dagger from the cupboard, and ſeemed examining 
whether it was ſufficiently ſharp, I had neglected to 
furniſh myſelf with arms; but I perceived this to be 
my only chance of eſcaping, and reſolved not to loſe 
the opportunity. I ſprang from my ſeat, darted ſud- 
denly upon Baptifte, and, claſping my hands round 
his throat, preſſed it ſo forcibly as to prevent his ut- 
tering a ſivgle cry. You may remember, that I was 
remarkable at Salamanca for the power of my arm, 
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It now rendered me an eſſential ſervice. Surpriſed, 
terrified, and breathleſs, the villain was by no means 
an equal antagoniſt. I threw him upon the ground; 
I graſped him ſtill tighter; and while I fixed him with- 
out "motion upon the floor, Marguerite wreſting the 
dagger from his hand, plunged it repeatedly in his 
heart till he expired. 

No ſooner was this horrible but neceſſary a& per- 
petrated, than Marguerite called on me to follow her. 

% Flight is our only refuge,” ſaid ſhe, “ quick! 
quick! away!” 

I heſitated not to obey her; but, unwilling to leave 
the Baroneſs a victim to the vengeance of the robbers, 
I raiſed her in my arms ſtill ſleeping, and haſtened after 
Marguerite. The horſes of the banditti were faſtened 
near the door. My conductreſs ſprang upon one of 
them. I followed her example, placed the Baroneſs 
before me, and ſpurred on my horſe, Our only hope 
was to reach Straſbourg, which was much nearer than 
the perfidious Claude had aſſured me. Marguerite 
was well acquainted with the road, and galloped on 


before me. We were obliged to paſs by the barn, > 
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where the robbers were ſlaughtering our domeſtics. 
The door was open: we diſtinguiſhed the ſhrieks Uf 
the dying, and imprecations of the murderers. What 
I felt at that moment language is unable to deſcribe. 

Jacques heard the trampling of our horſes, as we 
ruſhed by the barn. He flew to the door with a burn- 
ing torch in his hand, and eaſily recogniſed the fu- 
gitives. | 

« Betrayed ! betrayed:” he ſhouted to his com- 
Panions. 0 

Inſtantly they left their bloody work, and haſtened 
to regain their horſes. We heard no more. I buried 
my ſpurs in the fides of my courſer, and Marguerite 
gaaded on hers with the poniard which had already 
rendered us ſuch good ſcrvice. We flew like lightning, 
auch gained the open plains. Already was Stratbourg's 
ſteeple in fight, when we heard the robbers purſuing 
us Marguerite looked back, and diſtinguithed vur 
r | 3 
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foRlowers deſcending a ſmall hill at no great diſtance: 
It was in vain that we urged on our horſes: the noiſe 
approached nearer with every moment. 

* We are loſt!” ſhe exclaimed; * the villains gain 
upun us!” 

„On! on!“ replied 1; “J hear the trampling of 
horſes comin': from the town.“ 

We redoubled our txertions, and were ſoon aware 
of a numerous band of cavaliers; who came towards 
us at full ſpeed. They were on the pvlint of paſſing us. 

«Stay! ſtay!” ſhricked Margucrite; “ Save us! for 
God's ſake, fave us! 

The foremoſt, who ſeemed to act as guide, imme- 
diately reined in his ſteed. 

«Tis ſhe! tis ſhe!” exclaimed he, ſpringing upon 
the ground: “Stop, my lord, ſtop! they are fate! tis 
my mother !” | 

At the ſame moment, Marguerite threw herſelf from 
her horſe, claſped him in her arms, and covered him 
with kiſſes. The other cavaliers ſtopptd at the ex- 
clamation. | 

The Baroneſs Lindenberg!“ cried anotber of the 
firangers cagerly: Where is ſhe? Isſhe not with you?“ 

He ſtopped on beholding her lying ſenſeleſs in my 
arms. Haſtily he caught her from me. The profound 
ſleep in which ſhe was plunged, made him at firſt trem- 
ble for her life ; but the beating of het. beart ſoon re- 
aſſured him. 

« God be thanked!” ſaid he, ſhe has eſcaped un- 
hurt.” 

I interrupted his joy by pointing out the brigands, 
who continued to approach No ſouner had I men- 


tioned t em, than the greateſt patt of the company, 


which appeared to be chiefly compotcd of ſoldiers; 
haſtened forwitd to meet them. The villains ſtaid 
not to receive their attack. Peiccivitig their danger, 
they turned the heads of their horſes, and fied into the 
wood, whither they were followed by our preſervers; 
In the mean while the ſtranger, whom I guellts to be 
the Baron Lindeuberg, after thanking me igr my care 
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of his Lady, propoſed our returning with all ſpeed to 
the town. The Baroneſs, on whom the effects of the 
opiate had not ceaſed to operate, was placed before 
him; Marguerite and her ſon remounted their horſes ; 
the Baron's domeſtics followed, and we ſoon arrived at 
the inn, where he had taken his apartments, 

'This was at the Auſtrian Eagle, where my banker, 
whom before my quitting Paris I had appriſed of my 
intention to viſit St aſbourg, had prepared lodgings for 
me. I rejoiced at this circumſtauce. It gave me an 
opportunity of cultivating the Baron's acquaiutance, 
which I foreſaw would be of uſe to me in Germany. 
Immediately upon our arrival, the Lady was conveyed 
to bed. A phyſician was ſent for, who preſcribed a 
medicine hkely to counteract the effects of the fleepy 
potion ; and atterit had been poured duwn her throat, 
the was committed to the care of the hoſteſs. The 
Baron then addreſſed himtelf to me, aud entreated me 
to recount the particuiars of this adventure. 1 com- 
plied with his requeſt inſtantancouſly; for, in pain re- 
tpecting Stephano's fate, whom 1 had been compelled 
to abandon to the cruelty of the bauditti, I found it 
impoſlible for me to repoſe till J had ſome news of 
him. I reccived but too ſoon the intelligence that my 
truſty ſervant had perithed. The ſoldiers who bad 
purſued the brigands, returned while I was employed 
m reiativg my adventure to the Baron. By their ac- 
count, I found that the robbers had been overtaken: 
Guilt and true courage are incompatible : they had 
thrown themſelves at the feet of their purſuers, had 
lurrendered themſelves without ſtriking a blow, had 
dit.overed their ſecret retreat, made known their fig- 


nals by which the reſt of the gang might be ſeized, and, 


in ſhort, had betrayed every mark of cowardice and 
baſeneſs. By this means the whole of the band, cons 
biting of gear ſixty perſons, had been made priſoners, 
bound, and conducted to Straſbourg. Some of the 
ſoldiers haſtened to the cottage, one of the bangitti 
ſerving; them as a guide. Their firſt viſit was-to the 
tatal barn, where they _ fortunate enough to find 
| 3 
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two of the Baron's ſervants ſtill alive, though deſpe- 
rately wounded. Tbe reſt had expired beneath the 
ſwords of the robbers, and of theſe my unhappy Ste- 
phano was one. 

Alarmed at oor eſcape, the robbers, in their haſte 
to overtake us, had neglected to viſit the cottage; in 
conſequence, the ſoldiers found the two waiting- wo- 
men uuhurt, and buried in the fame death-lke ſlumber 
which had overpowered their miſtreſs, There was 
nobody elfe found in the cottage, except a child not 
above four years old, which the ſoldiers brought away 
with them. We were buſying ourſelves with con- 
jectures reſpecting the birth of this little unfortunate, 
when Marguerite ruſhed into the room with the baby 
in her arms, She fell at the feet of the officer who 
was making us this report, and bleſſed him a thouſand 
times for the preſervation of her child. 

When the firſt burſt of maternal tenderneſs was 
over, I beſought her to declare by what means ſhe bad 
been united to a man whole principles ſcemed fo to- 
tally difcordant with her own. She bent her eyes 
downwards, and wiped a few tears from her cheek. 

Gentlemen, ſaid ſhe, after a ſilence of ſome mi- 
nutes, I would requeſt a favour of you. You have 
a right to know on whom you confer an obligation. I 
will not, therefore, ſtifle a confeſſion which covers me 
with thame; but permit me to comprile it in as few 
words as poſſible. 4 

* ] was born in Straſbourg, of reſpeRable parents; 
Meir name I muſt at preſent conceal. My father ſtill 
lives, and deſerves not to be involved in my infamy. 
It you grant my requeſt, you ſhall be informed of my 
family name. A villaia made himſelf maſter of my 
affections, and to follow him I quitted my father's 
houſe. Yet, though my paſſions overpowered my 
virtue, I ſunk not into that degeneracy of vice but too 
commonly the lot of women wiv make the firſt falſe 
ſtep. I loved my feducer, dearly loved him ! I was 
true to his bed: this baby, aud the youth wko warned 


you, my Lord Baron, of your Lady's danger, are the 
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pledges of our afſection. Even at this moment I la- 
ment his loſs, though 'tis to him that I owe all the 
mileries of my exiſtence, 

« He was of noble birth, but he had ſquandered 
away his paternal inheritance. His relations confi- 
dered him as a diſgrace to their name, and utterly dif- 
carded him. His exceſſes drew upon him the indig- 
nation of the police. He was obliged to fly from 
Straſbourg; and faw no other reſource from beggary 
than an union with the bandittti who infeſted the 
neighbouring foreſt, and whoſe troop was chicfly com- 
poſed ot young men of family in the ſame predicament 
with himſelf. 1] was determined not to forſake him. 
1 followed him to the cavern of the brigands, and 
thared with him the mifery inſeparable from a Efe of 
pillage. But though I was aware that our exiſtence 
was ſupported by plunder, 1 knew not all the horrible 
circumitances attached to my low er's profeſſion: cheſe 
he concealed from me with the utmoſt care. He was 
conieious that my ſentiments were not ſufficiently de- 
praved to look without horror upon aflaſſinatiou. He 
ſuppoled, and with juſtice, that 1 ſhould fly Mg de- 
teſtation from the embraces of a murderer 
years of poſſeſſion had not abated his love fer me; 
and he cautiouſly removed f om my kno wie 
circumſtance which might lead me to 
crimes in which he but too often particiſi 
ſucceeded pcriectly. It was not tiil after wu .U!n! 
death that 1 diſcovered his hauds to have bee 
with the blood of innocence. 1 

« One fatal night he was brought back to the ca- 
vern, covered with wounds: he received them in at- 
tacking an Engliih traveller, whom his compamons 
immediately facrificed to their reſertment. e bad 
only tune to entreat my pardun 01 ail the forrows 
which be bad cauicd wc: he prelled my band to b 
lips, and expired. My grief was inexpretiible. "As 
won as its violence abated, I retolved to return to 
Straſbourg, to throw myſelf, wich my two chidren, 
at my fatuer's tect, and implore his forgivenels, thaugh 
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F little hoped to obtain it. What was my conſter- 
nation when informed, that no one entruſted with the 
ſecret of their retreat was ever permitted to quit the 
troop of the handitti; that I muſt give up all hopes of 
ever rejoining ſociety, and conſent inſtantly to accept 
one of their band for my huſhand ! My prayers and re- 
monſtrances were vain. 'They caſt lots to decide to 
whoſe poſſeſſion I ſhould fall. I became the property 
of the infamous Baptiſte A robber, who had once 
been a monk, pronounced over us a burleſque rather 
than a religious ceremony: I and my children were de- 
livered into the hands of my new hutband, and he con- 
veyed us immediately to his home. 

He aſſured me that be had long entertained for 
me the moſt ardent regard; but that iriend{hip for my 
deceaſed lover had obliged him to ſtifle his deſires. 
He endeavoured to rcconcile me to my fate, and fer 
ſome time treated me with reſpect and gentlenets. 
At length, finding that my averſion rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed, he obtained thoſe favours by violence 
which I perſiſted to refute him. No reſource remained 
for me but to bear my forrows with patience; I was 
conſcious that I deſerved them but too well. Flight 
was forbidden. My children were in the power of 

aptiſte; and he had ſworn, that if I attempted*o eſ- 
cape, their lives ſhould pay for it. I had had too many 
opportunities of witneſſing the barbarity of his nature, 
to doubt his fulfilling his oath to the very letter. Sad 
experience had convinced me of the horrors of my 
ſituation. My firſt lover had carefully concealed them 
from me; Baptiſte rather rejuiced in opening my cyes 
to the cruelties of his profeſſion, and ſtrove to fami- 
liariſe me with blood and ſlaughter. 

% My nature was licentious and warm, but not 
cruel : my conduct had been imprudent, but my heart 
was not unprincipled. Judge, then, what I muſt have 
felt at being a continual witneſs of crimes the moſt hors 
rible and revolting! Judge how I muſt have grieved at 
being united to a man, who received the unſuſpecting 
guctt with an air of openneſs and hoſpitality, at the 
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very moment that he meditated his deſtruction! Cha- 
| hom and diſcontent preyed upon my conſtitution ; the 
ew charms beſtowed on me by nature withered away, 
and the dejection of my countenance denoted the ſut- 
fering of my heart. I was tempted a thouſand times 
to put an end to my exiſtence; but the remembrance 
of my children held my hand. I trembied to leave my 
dear boys in my tyrant's power, and trembled yet 
more for their virtie than their lives: The ſecond 
was ſtill too young to benefit by my inſtructions z but 
in the heart of my eldeſt I aboured unceaſingly to 
plant thoſe principles which might enable him to 
avoid the crimes of his parents. He liſtened to me 
with docility, or rather with cagerneſs. Even at his 
early age; he ſhewed that he was not calculated for 
the ſociety of villains; and the only comfort which I 
enjoyed among my forrows, was to witneſs the dawn- 
ing virtues of my Theodore. 

« Such was my fituation when the perfidy of Don 
Alphonſo's poſtillion conducted him to the cottage. 
His youth, air, and manners, intereſted me moſt fur- 
Cibly in his behalf. The abſence of my huſband's ſons 
gave me an opportunity which 1 had long wiſhed to 
find, and I reſolved to riſque every thing to preſerve 
the ſtranger. The vigilance of Baptiſte prevented me 
from warning Don 1 — of his danger. I knew 
that my betraying the ſecret would be immediately 
puniſhed with death; and however embittered was my 
life by calamities, I wauted courage to ſacrifice it for 
the ſake of preſerving that of another perſon. 
only hope reſted upon procuring ſuccour from Sti 
bourg. At this I reſolved to try; and ſhould an op- 
portunity offer of warning Don Alphonſo of his dan- 
ger unobſerved, I was determined to Teize it with 
avidity. By Baptiſte's orders 1 went up ſtairs to make 
the ſtranger's bed: I ſpread upon it {ſheets in Which g 
traveller had been murdered but a few nights before, 
and which ſtill werg ſtained with blood. I hoped that 
theſe magk&-woulF not eſcape the vigilance of our 
gueſt; de would collect from them the deſigns 
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of my perſidious huſband. Neither was this the only 
ſtep which I took to preſerve the ſtranger. Theodore 
was confined to his bed by ilInefs. I ſtole into his room 
unobſerved by my tyrant, communicated to him my 
project, and he entered into it with eagerneſs. He roſe 
inſpiteof his malady, and drefled himſelf with all ſpeed. 
I faſtened one of the ſheets round his arms, and lowered 
him from the window. He flew to the ſtable, took 
Claude's horſe, and haſtenedto Straſbourg. Had he been 
accoſted by the banditti, he was to have declared him- 
ſelf ſent upon a meſſage by Baptiſte, but fortunately 
he reached the town without meeting any obſtacle, 
Immediately upon his arrival at Straſhourg, he en- 
treated aſſiſtance from the magiſtrate: his ſtory paſſed 
from mouth to mouth, and at length came to the 
knowledge of my Lord the Baron. Anxious for the 
fafety of his Lady, who he knew would be upon the 
road that evening, it ſtruck him that ſhe might have 
fallen into the power of the robbers. He accompa- 
nied Theodore, who guided the ſoldiers towards the 
cottage, and arrived juſt in time to fave us from falling 
once more into the hands of our enemies.” 

Here I interrupted Marguerite to enquire why the 

Neepy potion had been preſented to me. She ſaid, 
that Baptiſte ſuppoſed me to have arms about me, and 
wiſhed to incapacitate me from making reſiſtance: it 
was a precaution which he always took, ſince, as the 
travellers had no hopes of eſcaping, deſpair would have 
incited them to ſell their lives dearly. 
— The Baron then defired Marguerite to inform him 
what were her preſent plans. I joined him in declar- 
ing my readineſs to ſhew my gratitude to her for the 
preſervation of my lite. 

« Diſguſted with a world,“ ſhe replied, “ in which 
I have met with nothing but misfortunes, my only 
wiſh is to retire into a convent. But firſt I muſt pro- 
vide for my children. 1 find that my mother is no 
more—probably driven to an untimely grave by my 
deſertion. My father is ſtill living. He is not a hard 
man. Perhaps, Geutlemeu, in ſpite of my ingratitude 
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and imprudence, ou interceſſions may induce him 
to forgive me, and to take charge of his unfortunate 
grandſons. If you obtain this boon for me, you will 
repay my ſervices a thouſand- fold.“ 

Both the Baron and myſelf aſſured Marguerite, that 
we would ſpare no pains to obtain her pardon: and 
that, even ſhould her father be inflexible, the need be 
under no apprehenſions reſpecting the fate of her chil- 
dren. I engaged myſelf to provide for Theodore, and 
the Baron promiſed to take the youngeſt under his 
protection. The grateful mother thanked us with 
tears for what ſhe called generoſity, but which in fact 
was no more than a proper ſenſe of our obligations to 
her. She then left the room to put her little boy to 
bed, whom fatigue and fleep had completely over- 
powered. 

The Baroneſs, on recovering, and being informed 
from what dangers I had reſcued her, ſet no bounds 
to the expreſſions of her gratitude. She was joined 
ſo warmly by her huſband in preſſing me to accom- 
pany them to their caſtle in Bavaria, that I found it im- 
poſſible to reſiſt their intreaties. During a week Which 
we paſſed at Straſbourg, the intereſts of Marguerite 
were not forgotten. In our application to her father 
we ſucceeded as amply as we could with. The good 
old man had loſt his wife. He had no children but 
this unfortunate daughter, of whom he had received no 
news for almoſt fourteen years, He was ſurrounded 
by diſtant relations, who waited with impatience for” 
his deceaſe, in order to get poſſeſſion of his money. 
When therefore Marguerite appeared again ſo unex- 
pectedly, he conſidered her as a gift from Heaven. He 
received her and her children with open arms, and in- 
ſiſted upon their eſtabliſhing themſelves in his houſe. 
without delay. The diſappointed couſins were obliged 
to give place, The old man would not hear of bis 
daughter's retiring into a convent. He ſaid, that ſhe' 
was too neceſlary to his happineſs, and ſhe was eaſily 
perſuaded to relinquiſh her defigns. Rut no perſua - 
lions could induce Theodore to give up the plan which 
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J had firſt marked out for him. He had attached him- 
ſelf to me moſt ſincerely during my ſtay at Straſbourg ; 
and when I was on the point of leaving it, he beſought 
me with tears to take him into my ſervice. He ſet forth 
all his little talents in the moſt favourable colours, 
and tried to convince me that I ſhould find him of in- 
finite uſe to me upon the road. I was unwilling to 
charge myſelf with a lad ſcarcely turned of thirteen, 
who I knew could only be a burthen to me: however, 
I could not reſiſt the entreaties of this affectionate 
youth, who in fact poſſeſſed a thouſand eſtimable qua- 
lities. With ſome difficulty he perſuaded his rela- 
tions to let him follow me; and that permiſſion once 
obtained, he was dubbed with the title of my page. 
Having paſſed a week at Straſbourg, Theodore and 
myſelf ſet out for Bavaria, in company with the Baron 
and his Lady. Theſe latter, as well as myſelf, had 
forced Marguerite to accept ſeveral preſents of value, 
both for herſelf and her youngeſt ſon. On leaving her, 
I promiſed his mother faithfully, that I would reſtore 
Theodore to her within the year. 

I have related this adventure at length, Lorenzo, 
that you might underſtand the means by which the 
adventurer Alphonſo d*Alvarada got introduced into 
the Caſtle of Lindenberg.” Judge from this ſpecimen, 
how much faith ſhould be given to your aunt's affer- 
tions | . | 

My journey was uncommonly agreeable: I found 
the Baron a man of ſome ſenſe, but little knowledge of 
the world. He had paſſed a great part of his life with- 
out ſtirring beyond the precincts of his domains, and 
conſequently his manners were far from being the moſt 

liſhed; but he was hearty, good-humoured, and 

iendly. His attention to me was all that I could 
wiſh, and I had every reaſon to be ſatisfied with his 


behaviour. His ruling paſſion was hunting, which he 


had brought himſelf to eonfider as a ſerious occypa- 
tion; and, when talking over ſome remarkable chace, 
he treated the ſubject with as much gravity as it had 
been a battle on which the fate of two kingdoms wag 
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depending. I happened to be a tolerable ſportſman. 
Soon after my arrival at Lindenberg, I gave ſome proofs 
of my dexterity. The Baron immediately marked me 
down for a man of genius, and vowed to me an eternal 
friendſhip. 

That friendſhip was become to me by no means in- 
different. At the Caſtle of Lindenberg, I beheld, for 
the firſt time, your ſiſter, the lovely Agnes. For me, 
whoſe heart was unoccupied, and who gneved at the 
void, to ſee her and to love her were the ſame. I found 
in Agnes all that was requſite to ſecure my affection. 
She was then ſcarcely fixtcen ; her perſon, light and ele- 
gant, was already formed; ſhe poſſeſſed ſeveral talents 
in perfection, particularly thoſe of muſe and drawing: 
her character was gay, open, and good-humoured ; 
and the graceful ſimplicity of her dreſs and manners 
formed an advantageous contraſt to the art and ſtudied 
coquetry of the Parifian Dames, whom I had juſt 


quitted. From the moment that I beheld her, I felt. Ge 


the moſt lively intereſt in her fite. I made many en- 
quiries reſpecting her of the Baronels. 

& She is my niece,” replied that Lady; “ you are 
ſtill ignorant, Don Alphonſo, that I am your country» 
woman. I am fiſter to the duke of Medina Celi. Agnes 
is the daughter of my ſecond brother, Don Gatton : 
ſhe has been deſtined to the convent from her eradle, 
and will ſoon make her profettion at Madrid.” 

Here Lorenzo interrupted the Marquis by an ex- 
clamation of ſurpriſe. 

ce Intended for the convent from her cradle!“ ſaid 
he. “ By heaven, this is the firſt word that I ever heard 
of ſuch a deſign.” 

] believe it, my dear Lorenzo,” anſwered Dan 
Raymond; * but you mult liſten to me with patience. 
Von will not be leſs ſurpriſed, when I relate ſome 


particulars of your family ſtill unknown to you, and” 


which I have learnt from the mouth of Agnes berſelf?? 
le then reſumed his narrative as follows:] 

Yon cannot but be aware, that your parents were 

unfortunately Naves to he groſte? tuperſtition ; when 
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this foible was called into play, their every other ſen. 
timent, their every other paſlion, yielded to its irre- 
fiſtible ſtrength. While ſhe was big with Agnes, your 
mother was ſeized by a dangerous i!Ineſs, and given 
over by her phyſicians. In this ſit uation, Donna Ine- 
filla vowed, that if ſhe recover. d from her malady, 
the child then living in her boſom, if a girl, ſhuuld be 
dedicated to St. Clare; F a boy, to St. Benedict. Her 
prayers were head; ihe got rid of her complaint; 
Agnes entered the world alive, and was immediately 
deſtined to the ſervice of St. Clare. 

Don Gaſton readily chimed in with his lady's 
wiſhes: but knowing the ſentiments of the Duke, his 
brother, reſpecting a monaſtie life, it was determined 
that your filter's deſtination ſhould be carefully con- 
cealed from him. The better to guard the ſecret, it 
was reſolved that Agnes ſhould accompany her aunt, 
Donna Rodolpha, into Germany, wither that Lady 
was on the point of following ber new-married hut- 
band, Baron Lindenberg. On her a rival at that eſtate, 
the young Agnes was put into a convent, ſituated but 
a few miles from the caſtle. The nuns, tv whom ber 
education was confided, performed their charge with 
exactitude: they wade her a perfect miſtrels of many 
accompliihments, and ſtrove to infufe into her mind a 
vaſte for the retirement and tranquil pleaſures of a con- 
vent. But a ſecret inſtint made the. young recluſe 


Jenfible that ſhe was not born for ſolitude. In all the 


freedom of youth and gaiety, ſhe ſerupled not to treat 
as ridiculous many ceremonies which the nuns re- 
garded with awe; and ſhe was never more happy than 
when her lively imagination inſpired her with ſome 
ſcheme to plague the {iff lady abbeſs, or the ugly ill- 
tempered old portereſs. She looked with diſguſt upon 
the proſpect before her: however, no alternative was 
offered to her, and ſhe ſubmitted to the decree of ber 
parents, though not without fecret repining. 

That repugnance ſhe had not art enongh to conceal 
long. Don Gaſton was informed of it. Alarmed, 
Lorenzo, left your affection for her ſhould oppoſe its 
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ſelf to his projects, and leſt you ſhould poſitively ob- 
ject to your liſter's miſery, he reſolved to keep the 
whole affair from your knowledge as well as the Duke's, 
till the ſacrifice ſhould be conſummated. The ſeaſon 
of her taking the veil was fixed for the time when you 
ſhould be upon your travels: in the mean while no 
hint was dropped of Donna Inefilla's fatal vow. Your 
ſiſter was never permitted to know your direction. 
All your letters were read t fore ſhe received them, 
aud thoſe parts effaced when were likely to nouriſh 
her inclination for the world: her anſwers were dic- 
tated either by her aunt, or by Dame Cunegonda, her 
governeſs. Theſe -particulars I learnt partly from 
Agnes, partly from the Baroneſs herſelf. 

immediately determined upon reſcuing this lovely 
girl from a fate ſo contrary to her inclinations, and ill» 
ſuĩted to her merit. I endeavoured to ingratiate my- 
ſelf into her favour: I boaſted of my friendſhip and in- 
timacy with you. She liſtened to me with avidity; 
ſhe ſeemed to devour my words while I ſpoke in your 
praiſe, and her eyes thanked me for my affection to her 
brother. My conſtant and unremitted attention at 
length gained me her heart, and with difficulty I. 
obliged her to confeſs that ſhe loved me. When, hows 
ever, I propoſed her quitting the Caſtle of Lindenberg, 
ſhe rejected the idea in pohtive terms :z— 

„ Be generous, Alphonſo,” ſhe ſaid; “ you poſſeſs 
my heart, but ute not the gift ignobly. Employ not 
your aſcendancy over me in perſuading me to takes 
ſtep at which 1 ſhould hereafter have to bluſh, I am- 
young and deſerted : my brother, my only friend, is ſe- 
parated from me, and my other relations act with me 
as my enemies. Take pity on my unprotected fitu- 
ation, Inftcad of ſeducing me to an action which 
would cover me with ſhame, ſtrive rather to gain the 
affections of thoie who govern me. The Baron eſteems 
you. My aunt, to others ever harſh, proud, and con- 
temptuous, remembers that you reſcued her from the 
hands of murderers, and wears with you alone the ap- 
pearance of kinduels * benignity. Try then yours 
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fluence over my guardians. If they conſent to our 
union, my hand is yours. From your account of my 
brother, I cannot doubt your obtaining his approba- 
tion: and when they find the impoſtibility of execut- 
ing their deſign, I truſt that my parents will excuſe 
my diſobedience, and expiate by ſome other ſacrifice 
my mother's fatal vow.” 

From the firſt moment that I bet:eld Agnes, I had en- 
deavoured to conciliate the favour of ker relations. Au- 
thoriſed by the confeſſion of her regard, I redoubled my 
exertions. My principal battery was directed againſt the 
Baroneſs: it was eaſy to diſcover, that her word was law 
in the caſtle: her huſband paid her the moſt abſolute 
ſubmiſſion, and conſidered her as a ſupcrior being. She 
was about forty: in her youth ſhe had been a beauty; 
but her charms had been upon that large ſcale which 
can but ill ſuſtain the ſhock of years: however, ſhe 
ſtill poſſeſſed ſome remains of them. Her underſtand- 
ing was ſtrong and excellent when not obſcured by 
prejudice, which unluckily was ſeldom the caſe. Her 
paſhons were violent: ſhe ſpared no pains to gratiry 
them, and purſued with unremitting vengeance thoſe 
who oppoſed themſelves to her wiſhes. The warmeſt 
of friends, the moſt inveterate of enemies—ſuch was 
the Baroneſs Lindenberg. 

I laboured inceſſantly to pleaſe her: unluckily I ſuc- 
ceeded but too well. She ſecmed gratified by my at- 
tention, and treated e with a diſtinction accorded by 
her to no one elſe. One of my daily occupations wes 
reading to her for ſeveral hours: thoſe hours I thould 
much rather have paſſed with Agnes; but as I was con- 
ſcious that complaiſance for her aunt would advance 
our union, I ſubmitted with a good grace to the pe- 
nance impoſed upon me. Donna Rodolpha's library 
was principally compoſed of old Spanith romances :; 
theſe were her favourite ſtudies; and once a day one 
of theſe unmercitul volumes was regularly put into 
my hands. I read the weariſome adventures of“ Perce 
foreft,” —“ Tirante thelVhite,”'—© Palmerin of England,” 
and Je Knight of the Sun, till the book was on the 
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point of falling from my hands through exzu/, Hows - 
ever, the increating pleaſure which the Baroneſsſeemed 

to take in my ſociety, encouraged me to perſevere z 

and latterly (he ſhewed for me a partiality ſo marked, 

that Agnes adviſed me to ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
declaring our mutual paſſion to her aunt. 

One evening I was alone with Donna Rodolpha, in 
her own apartment. As our readings generally treated 
of love, Agnes was never permitted to atliit at them. 
] was juſt congratulating myſelf on having ſiniſhed 
& Tre Loves of Ir ſian and the Queen Iſculi - 


„ Ah! the unfortunate!“ cried the Baroneis : ** How 


ſay you, Segnor? Do you think it poſhble for man to 
feel an attachment ſo difintereſted and fincere ?” 

« cannot doubt it,“ replied I; ** my own heart 
furniihes me with the certainty, Ah! Donna Rodol- 
pha, might I but hope for your approbation of my 
love! might 1 but confeſs the name of my miſtreſs, 
without incurring your reſentment !?? 

She interrupted me. 

e guppoſe 1 were to ſpare you that confeſſion ? Sup» 
poſe I were to acknowledge that the object of your 
deſires is not unkn wn to me? Suppoſe I were to ſay, 
that the returns your aftection, and laments not leſs 
lincerely than yourk!t the unhappy vows which ſe- 
parate her from you?“ 

„Ah! Donna Kodolpha!““ I exclaimed, throwing 
myſelf upon my kuees before her, and prefling her 
hand to my lips, <** You have diſcovered my fecret? 
Mhat is your decition? Muſt I deſpair, or may 
reckon upon your favour ?? 

She withdrew not the hand which J held; but ihe 
turned from me, aud covered her face with the other. 

How can I refuſe it you:“ ſhe replied: ** Ab! 
Don Alphonſo, I have long perceived to whom your 
attentions were directed, but till now I perceived not 
the impreſſion which they made upon my heart, 
At length, I can no longer hide my wealneis either 
from myſelf or from you. I yield to the violence of 
my pation, and own that I adore you! For three long 
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months I ſtifled my deſires; but growing ſtronger by 
reſiſtance, I ſubmit to their impetuoſity. Pride, fear, 
and honour, reſpect for myſelf, and my engagements 
to the Baron, all are vanquiſhed. I ſacrifice them to 
my love for you, and it ſtill ſeems to me that I pay too 
mean a price for your poſſeſſion.“ 

She pauſed for an anſwer.—Judge, my Lorenzo, 
what muſt have been my confuſion at this diſcovery. 
I at once ſaw all the magnitude of this obſtacle, which 
I had myſelf raiſed to my happineſs. The Baroneſs 
had placed thoſe attentions to her own account, which, 
I had merely paid her for the ſake of Agnes: and the 
ſtrength of her expreſſions, the look which accompa- 
nicd them, 2nd my knowledge of her revengeful diſ- 
poſition, made me tremble for my ſelf and my beloved. 
I was tilent for ſome minutes. I knew not how to re- 
ply to her declaration: I could only reſolve to clear 
up the miſtake without delay, and for the preſent to 
conceal from her knowledge the name of my miſtreſs. 
No ſooner had ſhe avowed her paſſion, than the tranſ- 
ports which before were evident in my features gave 
place to conſternation and conſtraint. I dropped her 
hand, and rote from my knees. The change in my 
countenance did not eſcape her obſervation. 

© What means this filence?” ſaid ſhe, in a trem- 
bling voice; © Where is that joy which you led me to 
expect ?” 

Forgive me, Segnora,” I anſwered, “ if what ne- 
ceſſity forces from me ſhould ſeem harſh and ungrate- 
ful. To encourage you in an error, which, however 
it may flatter myſelf, muſt prove to you the ſource of 
diſappointment, would make me appear criminal in 
every eye. Honour obliges me to inform you, that 
you have miſtaken for the ſolicitude of love what was 
only the attention of friendſhip. The latter ſentiment 
is that which I wiſhed to excite in your boſom : to en- 
tertain a warmer, reſpect for you forbids me, and gra- 
titude for the Baron's generous treatment. Perhaps 
theſe rexſons would not be ſufficient to ſhie!d me from 
your attractions, were it not that my aflections are al- 
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ready beſtowed upon another. You have charms, 
Segnora, which might captivate the moſt inſenſible; 
no heart unoccugicd could refiſt them. Happy is it 
for me, that mine is no longer in my poſſeſſion, or I 
ſhould have to reproach myſelf for ever with having 
violated the laws of hoſpitality. Recollect yourſelt, 
Noble Lady ! recollect what is owed by you to honour, 
by we to the Baron, and replace by eſteem and friend- 
ſhip thoſe ſentiments which I never can return.” 

The Baroneſs turned pale at this unexpected and po- 
fitive declaration: the doubted whether ſhe ſlept or 
woke. - At length recovering from her ſurpriſe, con- 
ſternation gave place to rage, and the blood ruſhed 
back into her checks with violence :— 

« Villain!“ ſhe cried ; ** Monſter of deceit! Thus is 
the avowal of my love received: Is it thus that 
but, no, no! it cannot, it ſhall not be! Alphonſo, be- 
hold me at your feet ! Be witneſs of my deſpair! Look 
with pity on a woman who loves you with fincere af- 
fection! She who poſſeſſes your heart, how has ite 
merited ſuch a treaſure? What ſacrifice has ſhe made 
to you? What raiſes her abbve Rodolpha 2” 

i endeavoured to lift her from her knees. 

For God's ſake, Segnora, reſtrain theſe tranfports ; 
they diſgrace yourſelf and me. Your exclamations 
may be heard, and your ſecret divulged to your at- 
tendants. I fee that my preſence only irritates you: 
permit me to retirc.“ | 

[ preparcd to quit the apartment: the Baroneſs 
caught me ſuddenly by the am: 

« And who is this happy rival?” ſaid ſhe in a me- 
nacing tone; „ will know her name, and when I 
know it She is ſome one in my power; you en- 
treated my favour, my protection! Let me but find 
her, let me but know who dares to rob me of your heart, 
and ſhe ſhall ſuffer every torment which jealouſy and 
diſappointment can inflict. Who is the? Anſwer me 
this moment. Hope not to conceal her from my 
vengeance! Spies {hall be ſet over you; every ſtep, 


every look, ſhall be watched; your eyes will diſcover 
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my rival; I ſhall know her; aud when ſhe is found, 
tremble, Alphonſo, for her and for yourſelf.” 

As ſhe uttered theſe laſt words, her fury mounted to 
ſuch a pitch as to ſtop her powers of reſpiration. She 
panted, groaned, and at leugth fainted away. As ſhe 
was falling I caught her in my arms, and placed her 
upon a ſopha. Then haſtening to the door, I ſum- 
moned her women to her alliſtance; I committed her 
to their care, and {cized the opportunity of eſcaping. 

Agitated and confuſed beyond expreſſion, I bent my 
ſteps towards the garden. The benignity with which 
the Baroneſs had liſtened to me at firſt, raiſed my 
hopes to the higheſt pitch: I imagined her to have per- 
ceived my attachment for her niece, and to approve 
of it. Extreme was my diſappointment at under- 
ſtanding the true purport of her diſcourte, 1 knew 
not What courſe to take: the ſuperſtition of the pa- 
rents of Agnes, aided by her aunt's unfortunate paſ- 
ſion, ſeeme to oppote ſuch obſtacles to our union as 
were almoſt inſurmountable, 

As I paſſed by a low parlour, whoſe windows looked 
into the garden, through the door which ſtood half 
open, 1 obſerved Agnes ſeated at a table. She was o- 
cupied in drawing, and ſeveral unfiniſhed ſketches 
were ſcattered round her. I entered {ill undetermined 
whether I ſhould acquaint her with the declaration of 
the Baroneſs. _ 

« Oh! is it only you?“ ſaid ſhe, raiſing her head: 
«© You are no ſtranger, and [ ſhall continue my occu- 
pation without ceremony. Take a chair, and feat 
yourlclf by me.“ 

I obeyed, and placed myſelf near the table. Un- 
conſcious what 1 was doing, and totally occupied by 
the ſcene which had juſt paſſed, 1 took up ſome of the 
drawings, and caſt my eyes over them. Ore ot the 
ſubjects ſtruck me from its fingularity. It repreſented 
the great hall of the Caſtle of Lindenberg. A door 
conducting to a narruw ſlair- caſ: ſtood half cpen. In 
the fore - ground appeared a group of figures, placed 
in the mivit groteſque attitudes; terror was expreſled 
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upon every countenance. Here was one upon his knees, 
with his eyes caſt up to heaven, and praying moſt de- 
voutly; there, anether was creeping away upon all 
fours. Some hid their faces in their cloaks, or the laps 
of their companions; ſome had concealed themſelves 
beneath a table, on which the remnants of a feaſt were 
viſible; while others, with gaping mouths and eyes 
wide-ftretched, pointed to a figure ſuppoſed to have 
created this difturbance. It repreſented a female of 
more than human ftature, clothed in the habit of ſome 
religious order. Her face was veiled; on her arm 
hung a chaplet of beads; her dreſs was in ſeveral 
places ſtained with the blood whieh trickled from a 
wound upon her boſom. In one hand ſhe held 2 
lamp, in the other a large knife, and ſhe ſcemed ad- 
vancing towards the iron gates of the hall. 

What does this mean, Agnes?” faid I: “Is this 
ſome invention of your own?” 

She caſt her eyes upon the drawing. 

« Oh! no,” ſhe replied; © *tis the invention of much 
wiſer heads than mine. But can you poffibly have 
lived at Lindenberg for three whole months without 
hearing of the Bleeding Nun ss, 

« You are the firſt who ever mentioned the name to 
me. Pray, who may the Lady be?” 

That is more than I can pretend to tell you. All 
my knowledge of her hiſtory comes from an old tra- 
dition in this family, which has been handed down 
from father to ſon, and is firmly credited throughout 
the Baron's domains. Nay, the Baron believes it him- 
ſelf; and as for my aunt, who has a natural turn for 
the marvellous, ſhe would ſooner doubt the veracit 
of the Bible than of the Bleeding Nun. Shall I t 
you this hiſtory ?”? | 

I anſwered, that ſhe would oblige me much by re- 
lating it : ſhe reſumed her drawing, and then proceeded 
as follows in a tone of burleſqued gravity: 

6 It is ſurpriſing that in all the chronicles of paſt 
times this remarkable perſonage is never once men- 
tioned. Fain would I recount to you her life; but 
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unluckily till after her death ſhe was never known to 
have exiſted. Then firſt did ſhe think it neceſſary to 
make ſome noiſe in the world, and with that intention 
ſhe made bold to ſeize upon the Caſtle of Linden- 
berg. Having a good taite, ſhe took up her abode in 
the beſt room of the houſe; and once eſtabliſhed 
there, ſhe began to amuſe herſelf by knocking about 
the tables and chairs in the middle of the night. Per- 
haps ſhe was a bad ſleeper; but this I have never been 
able to aſcertain. According to the tradition, this 
entertainment commenced about a century ago. It 
was accompanied with ſhrieking, howling, groaning, 
ſwearing, and many other agreeable noiſes of the ſame 
kind. But though one particular room was more eſ- 
pecially honoured with her viſits, ſhe did not entirely 
confine herſelf to it. She occaſionally ventured into 
the old galleries, paced up and down the ſpacious 
halls; or, ſometimes ſtopping at the doors of the 
chambers, ſhe wept and wailed there, to the univerſal 
terror of the inhabitants. In theſe nocturnal excurhons 
ſhe was ſeen by different people, who all defcribe her 
appearance as you behold it here traced by the hand 
of her unworthy hiſtorian.” 
The ſingularity of this account inſenſibly engaged 
my attention. 
« Did ſhe never ſpeak to thoſe who met her?” ſaid J. 
& Nut the. The ſpecimens indeed which ſhe gave 
nightly of her talents for converſation, were by no 
means inviting. Sometimes the caſtle rung with oaths 
and execrations ; a moment after ſhe repeated her pa- 
terno/ter : now ſhe howled out the moſt horrible blaſ- 
hemzes, and then chaunted De proſund's as orderly as 
if fill in the choir. In ſhort, ſhe ſeemed a mighty capri» 
cious being: but whether ſhe prayed or curſed, whether 
ſhe was impious or devout, ihe always contrived to ter- 
rify her auditors out of their ſenſes. The caftle became 
ſcarcely habitable; and its lord was ſo frightened by 
theſe midnight revels, that one fine morning he was 
found dead in his bed. This ſucceſs ſeemed to pleafe 
the Nun mightily, for now ſhe made more noiſe thin 


ever. But the next Baron proved too cunning for her. 
He made his appearance with a celebrated exorciſer 
in his hand, who feared not to ſhut himſelf up for a 
night in the haunted chamber, There it ſeems that 
he had a hard battle with the ghoſt before the would 
promiſe to be quiet. She was obſtinate, but he was { 
more ſo; and at length {he conſented to let the inha- 4 
bitants of the caſtle take a good night's reſt. For 
ſome time after no news was beard of her, But at 
the end of five years the exorciſer died, and then the 
Nun ventured to pecp abroad again. However, ſhe 
was now grown much more tractable and well- be- 
haved. She walked about in filence, and never made 
her appearance above once in five years. This cuf- 
tom, if you will believe the Baron, the ſtill continues. 
He is fully perſuaded, that on the fifth of May of every 
fifth year, as ſoon as the clock ſtrikes one, the doar 
of the haunied chamber opens. [ Obſerve, that this 
room has been {hut up for near a — Then 
out walks the ghoftly nun with her lamp and dagger; 
ſhe deſcends the ſtair- caſe of the caſtern tower, and 
croſſes the great hall. On that night, the porter al- 
ways leaves the gates of the caſtle open, out of reſpect 
to the apparition: not that this is thought by any 
means neceflary, nce the could eafily whip through 
the key-hole if ſhe choſe it ; but merely out of polite- 
neſs, and to prevent her from making her exit in a way 
lo derogatory to the dignity of her ghoſtſhip.“ 


„And whither does ſhe go on quitting the caſtle?” vo 

© To heaven, T hope; but if ſhe docs, the place cer- 1 
tainly is not to her taſte, for ſhe always returns after q 
an hour's abſence. Ihe Lady then retires to her cham- ; 
ber, and is quiet for another five years.” A 4 
& And you believe this, Agnes?“ 1 


« How can you aſk ſuch a queſtion? No, no, Al- 
Phonſo! have too much reaton to lament ſuperſti- 
tion's influence, to be its victim myſelf. However, I 

muſt not avow my incredulity to the Baroneſs: the 
entcrtaits not a doubt of the truth of this hiſtory, As 
to Dame AR, my governels, ſac proteſts that 
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fifteen years ago ſhe ſaw the ſpectre with her own eyes. 
She related to me one evening, how ſhe and ſeveral 
other domeſtics had been terrified while at ſupper by 
the appearance of the Bleeding Nun, as the ghoſt is 
called in the caſtle: tis from her account that I drew 
this ſketch, and you may be certain that Cunegonda 
was not omitted. There ſhe is! I ſhall never forget 
what a paſſion ſhe was in, and how ugly ſhe looked 
while ſhe ſcolded me for having made her picture ſo 
like herſelf!“ 

Here ſhe pointed to a burleſque figure of an old 
woman 1n an attitude of terror, 

In ſpite of the melancholy which oppreſſed me, I | 
could not help ſmiling at the playful imagination of 
Agnes: ſhe had perfectly preſerved Dame Cunegonda's 
reſemblance, but had ſo much exaggerated every fault, 
and rendered every feature fo irreſiſtibly laughable, that 
I could eaſily conceive the duenna's anger. 

The figure is admirable, my dear Agnes! I knew 
not that you poſſeſſed ſuch talents for the ridiculous.” 

« Stay a moment,” ſhe replied; © I will ſhew you a 
figure ſtill more ridiculous than Dame Cunegonda's. 
If it pleaſes you, you may diſpoſe of it as ſeems beſt to 
yourſelf,” 

She roſe, and went to a cabinet at ſome little diſ- 
tance. Unlocking a drawer, ſhe took out a ſmall cale, 
which ſhe opened, and preſented to me. 

Do you know the reſemblance?” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling. 

It was her own. 

Tranſported at the gift, preſſed the portrait to 
my lips with paſſion: I threw myſelf at her feet, and 
declared my gratitude in the warmeſt and moſt at- 
fectionate terms. She liſtened to me with complai- 
ſance, and aſſured me that ſhe ſhared my ſentiments} 
when ſuddenly ihe uttered a loud ſhriek, diſengaged 
the hand which I held, and flew from the room by a 
door which opened to the garden. Amazed at this 
abrupt departure, I roſe haſtily from my knees. 1 
beheld with confuſion the Baroneſs ſtanding near me, 
glowing with jealouſy, and almoſt choaked with rage. 
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On recovering from her ſwoon, ſhe had tortured her 
imagination to diſcover her concealed rival. No one 
appeared to deſerve her ſuſpicions more than Agnes. 
She immediately haſtened to find her niece, tax her 
with encouraging my addreſſes, and afſure herſelf 
whether her conjectures were well- grounded. Un- 
fortunately ſhe had already ſeen enough to need no 
other confirmation. She arrived at the door of the 
room, at the preciſe moment when Agnes gave me 
her portrait. She heard me profeſs an everlaſting at- 
tachment to her rival, and ſaw me kneeling at her fect. 
She advanced to ſeparate us; we were too much oc- 
cupied by each other to perceive her approach, and 
were not aware of it till Agnes beheld her ſtanding by 
my fide. | 

Rage on the part of Donna Rodolpha, embarraſſ- 
ment on mine, for fome time kept us both filent. 
The Lady recovered herfelf firft :— 

„My ſuſpicions then were juſt,” ſaid ſhe; © the co- 
quetry of my niece has triumphed, and 'tis to her that 
I am facrificed. In one reſpect, however, I am for- 
tunate; I ſhall not be the only one who laments a diſ- 
appointed paſſion. You, too, ſhall know what it is to 
love without bope! I daily expect orders for reſtoring 
Agnes to her parents. Immediately upon her arrival 
in Spain, ſhe will take the veil, and place an infuper- 
able barrier to your union. You may ſpare your ſup- 
plication.” She continued, perceiving me on the point 
of fpeaking : © My refoluticn is fixed and immoveable. 
Your miſtreſs ſhall remain a cloſe priſoner in her 
chamber, till ſhe exchanges this caſtle for the cloiſter. 
Solitude will, perhaps, recall her to a ſenſe of ber 
duty: but, toprevent your oppoſing that wiſhed event, 
I muſt inform you, Don Alphonſo, that your preſence 
here is no longer agreeable either to the Baron or my- 
ſelf. It was not to talk nonſenſe to my niece, that 
your relations ſent you to Germany: your bufineſs 
was to travel, and I ſhould be ſorry to impede any 
longer ſo excellent a defign. Farewell, Segnor; ye- 
member, that to-morrow morning we meet for the 
laſt tune.” f 
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Having ſaid this, ſhe darted upon me a look of pride, m 
contempt, and malice, and quitted the apartment. I go 
alſo retired to mine, and conſumed the night in plan- to 
ning the means of reſcuing Agnes from the power of vw 
her tyrannical aunt. 80 
After the poſitive declaration of its miſtreſs, it was I v 
impoſſible for me to make a longer ſtay at the Cattle 
of Lindenberg. Accordingly, I, the next day, an- Þ 
nounced my immediate departure. The Baron de- I r: 
clared that it gave him ſincere pain; and he expreſſed I t 
himſelf in my favour ſo warmly, that I endeavuured to i a 

win him over to my intereſt. Scarcely had J men- Il / 
tioned the name of Agnes when he ſtopped me ſhort, \ 
and ſaid, that it was totally out of his power to inter- ! 
fere in the buſineſs. I ſaw that it was in vain to ar- ] 
gue; the Baronels governed her huſband with deſpotic 
ſway, and I caſily perceived that ſhe had prejudiced 
him againſt the match. Agnes did not appear. 1 
entreated permiſſion to take leave of her, but my 
prayer was rejected. I was obliged to Cepart without | 
ſecing her. 

At quitting him, the Baron ſhook my hand affe ction- 
ately, and aſſured me, that, as ſoon as his niece was 
gone, I might conſider his houſe as my own, 

Farewell, Don Alphonſo!“ ſaid the Baroneſs, and 
ſtretched out her hand to me. 

I took it, and offered to carry it to my lips. She 
prevented me. Her huſband was at the other end of 
the room, and out of hearing :— 

“ Take care of yourſelf,” the continued; © my love 
is become hatred, and my wounded pride {hall not be 
unatoned. Go where you will, my vengeance ſhall 
follow you! 

She wanted theſ e words with a look ſufficient 
to make me tremble. I anſwered not, but baitened 
to quit the caſtle. 

As my chaiſe drove out of the court, Hookedtpto 

the windows of your ſiſter's chamber: nobody to 
be ſeen there. I threw myſelf back deſpondenhaagny 
4 carriage. I was attended by no other ſerv ants pan 3 
Frea chunan, whom I had hired at Straſbouny 85 See- 
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phano's room, and my little page, whom 1 before 
mentioned to you. The fidelity, intelligence, and 
good temper of Theodore, had already made him dear 
to me: but he now prepared to lay an obligation on me, 
which made me look upon him as a guardian genius. 
Scarcely had we proceeded halt a mile from the caſtle, 
when he rode up to the chaiſe-door. 

« Take courage, Segnor !” ſaid he in Spaniſh, which 
he had already learnt to ſpeak with fluency and cor- 
rectneſs:· While you were with the Baron, I watched 
the moment when Dame Cuncgonda was below ſtairs, 
and mounted into the chamber over that of Donna 
Agnes. I ſang, as loud as I could, a little German air, 
well known to her, hoping that the would recollect 
my voice. I was not diſappointed, for I ſoon heard 
her window open. I haſtened to let down a ſtring 
with which I had provided myſelf. Upon hearing the 
caſement cloſe again, I drew up the ſtring, and, faſt» 
ened to it, I found this ſcrap of paper.” 

He then preſented me with a ſmall note, addreſſed 
to me. I opened it with impatience. It contained 
the following words, written in pencil: 


« Conceal yourſelf for the next fortnight in ſome 
neighbouring village. My aunt will believe you to 
have quitted Lindenberg, and I ſhall be reſtored to li- 
berty, I will be in the weft pavilion at twelve on the 
right of the thirtieth. Fail not to be there, and we 
ſhall have an opportunity of concerting our future 


plans. Adieu. 
« AGNES.” 


At peruſing theſe lines my tranſports exceeded all 
bounds; neither did 1 ſet any to the expreſſions of gra- 
tituc e bich 1 heaped upon Theodore. In fact, his 
adden and attention merited my warmeſt praiſe, 
Loth Will readily believe u I had not entruſted him 
with my paſſion for Agiges j but the arch youth had too 
much diſcernment not to diſeover my ſecret, and too 
much diſcretion not 5 UM his knowledge of it. 

2 . 
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He obſerved in ſilence what was going on, nor ſtrove 
to make himſelf an agent in the butineſs till my inte- 
reſts required his interference. 1 equally admired his 
judgment, his penetration, his addreſs, and his fide- 
lity. This was not the firſt occaſion in which I had 
found him of infinite uſe, and I was every day more 
convinced of his quickneſs and capacity. During my 
ſhort ſtay at Straſbourg, he bad applied hiniſelf dili- 
gently to learning the rudiments of Spaniſh. He con- 
tinued to ſtudy it, and with ſo much ſucceſs, that he 
ſpoke it with the ſame facility as his native language. 
He paſſed the greateſt part of his time in reading. 
He had acquired much information for his age; and 
united the advantages of a lively countenance and pre- 
poſſeſſing figure to an excellent underſtanding and the 
very beſt of hearts. He is now fifteen. He is ſtill in 
my ſervice; and when you ſee him, I am ſure that he 
will pleaſe you. But excuſe this digreſſion; I return 
to the ſubject which I quitted. 

I obeyed the inſtructions of Agnes. I proceeded to 
Munich: there I left my chaiſe under the care of Lu- 
cas, my French ſervant, and then returned on horle- 
back to a ſmall village about four miles diſtant from 
the Caſtle of Lindeaberg. Upon arriving there, a 
ſtory was related to the hoſt at whoſe inn J alighted, 
which prevented his wondering at my making fo long 
a ſtay in his houſe. The old man, fortunately, was 
credulous and incurious: he believed all I faid, and 
ſought to know no more than what J thought proper 
to tell him. Nobody was with me but Theodore: 
both were difguiſed; and as we kept ourſelves cloſe, 
we were not ſuſpected to be other than what-we 
ſeemed. In this manner the fortnight paſſed away. 
During that time I had the pleaſing conviction that 
Agnes was once more at liberty. She paſſed through 
the village with Dame Cuncegonda: ſhe ſeemed in ood 
health and fpirits, and talked to her companion with- 
out any appearance of conſtraint. 

«Who are thoſe Ladies?” ſaid I to my hoſt as the 
carriage paſſed. 
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*« Baron Lindenberg's niece, with her governeſs, 
he replied: ſhe goes regularly every Friday to the con- 
vent of St. Catharine, in which ſhe was brought ups 
and which is fituate(! about a mile from hence.“ 

You may be certain that I waited with impatience 
for the enſuing Friday, I again beheld my lovely 
mares. She caſt her cyes upon me as ſhe paſſed the 
inn- door. A bluſh which overſpread her cheek, toid 
me that, in ſpite of ny diſguiſe, I bad been recogniſed. 
] bowed profoundly. She returned the compliment 
by a ſlight inclination of the bead, as if made to one 
inferior, and looked another way till the carriage was 
out of light. | 

The long-expeQed, lorg-wiſned-for night arrived. 
It was calm, and the moon was at the full. As icon 
as the clock ſtruck cleven, I haſtened to ray appoint- 
ment, determined not to be too late. Theodore had 
provided a ladder; 1 aſcended the garden-wall without 
difficulty, The page followed me, and drew the lad- 
der after us. I poſted myſelf in the weſt pavilion, and 
waited impatiently for the approach of Agnes. Every 
breeze that whiſpered, every leaf that fell, Ibelieved to 
be her foot-ſtep, and haſtened to meet her. Thus was 
] obliged to pats a full hour, every minute of which 
appeared to me an age. The caſtle bell at length 
tolled twelve, and ſcarcely could I believe the might 
to be no farther advanced. Another quarter aan 
hour elapſed, and I heard the light foot of my Me 
approaching the pavilion with precaution. 1 flew to 
receive her, and conducted her to a ſeat. I threw 
myſelf at her fect, and was expreſſing my joy at ſeeing 
her, when ihe thus interrupted me ;— 

« We haveno time to loſe, Alphonſo: the moments 
are precicus; for though no more a priſoner, Cune- 
gouda watches my every ſtep. An expreſs is arrived 
trom my father; 1 mutt depart immediately for Ma- 
Cris, and tis with difficulty that I have obtained a 
week's delay. The ſuperſtition of my parents, ſup- 
ported by the repreſcntations of my cruel aunt, leaves 
ue RO hope of luitciing * to compaſſion. In this 
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dilemma, I have reſolved to commit myſelf to your 
honour. God grant that you may never give me cauſe 
to repent my reſolution! Flight is my only refource 
from the horrors of a convent ; and my imprudence 
muſt be excuſed by the urgency of the danger. Now 
liſten to the plan by which I hope to effe& my eſcape; 

« We arc now at the thirtieth of April. On the 
fifth day from this the viſionary nun is expected to ap- 
pear. In my laſt viſit to the convent I provided my- 
ſelf with a dreſs proper for the character. A friend 
whom I have left there, and to whom I made no 
ſcruple to confide my ſecret, readily conſented to 
ſupply me with a religious habit. Provide a car- 
rage, and be with it at a little diſtance from the great 
gate of the caſtle. As ſoon as the clock ſtrikes “ one,” 
I ſhall quit my chamber, dreſſed in the fame apparel as 
the ghoſt is ſuppoſed to wear. Whoever meets me 
will be too much terrified to oppoſe my eſcape: I ſhall 
eaſily reach the door, and throw myſelf under your 
protection. Thus far ſueceſs is certiin:; but, oh! Al- 
phonſo, ſhould you deceive me! Should you deſpiſe 
my imprudence, and reward it with ingratitude, the 
world will not hold a being more wretched than my- 
felf! I feel all the dangers to which I tall be expoſed. 
I feel that I am giving yon a right to treat me with le- 
vity: but J rely upon your love, upon your honour! 
The ſtep which I am on the point cf taking will in- 
cenſe niy relations againſt me. Should you deſert 
me; ſhould you betray the truſt repoſed in you, I 
ſhail have no friend to puniſh your juſult, or ſupport 
my cauſe. ' On yourſelf alone reſts all my hope; and 
if your own heart docs nut plead in my behalf, 1am 
undone for ever!“ 

The tone in which ihe pronounced theſe words was 
ſo tovching, that, in ſpite of my joy at receiving her 
promiſe to follow me, I could not help being affected. 
I alſo repined in ſecret at not baving taken the precau- 
tion to provide a carriage at tne vidave ; in which calc 
I might have carried off Agnes that very night. Such 
an attempt was now impraQticable; neither carriage 
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nor horſes were to be procured nearer than Munich, 
which was diſtant from Lindenberg two good days 
journey. I was therefore obliged tochime in with her 
plan, which, in truth, ſeemed well arranged. Her diſ- 
guiſe would ſecure her from being ſtopped in quitting 
the caſtle, and would enable her to ſtep into the car- 
riage at the very gate, without difficulty or loſing time. 

Agnes reclined her head mournfully upon my ſhoul- 
der, and, by the light of the moon, I ſaw tears flow- 
ing down her cheek. I ſtrove to diſſipate her melan- 
choly, and encouraged her to look forward to the 
proſpe&t of happineſs. I proteſted in the moſt ſo- 
lemn terms that her virtue and innocence would be 
ſafe in my keeping; and that, till the church had made 
her my lau ful wife, her honour ſhould be held by me 
a; ſacred as a ſiſter's. I told her, that my firſt care 
mould be to find you out, Lorenzo, and reconcile you 
to our union; and I was continuing to ſpeak in the 
ame ſtrain, when a noiſę without alarmed me. Sud- 
denly the door of the pavilion was thrown open, and 
Cunegonda ſtood before us. She had heard Agnes 
ſteal out of her chamber, followed her into the garden, 
and perceived her entering the pavilion. Favoured 
by the trees which ſhaded it, and unperceived by 
Theodore, who waited at a little diſtance, ſhe had 
approached in ſilence, and overheard our whole con- 
verſation:— 

« dmira ble!“ cried Cunegonda, in a voice ſhrill 
with paſſion, while Agnes uttered a loud ſhriek. “ By 
St. Barbara, young Lady, you have an excellent in- 
vention! Youu muſt pertonate the Bleeding Nun, truly! 
What impiety! What incredulity! Marry, I have a 
good mind to let you purſue your plan When the 
real ghoſt met you, I warrant you would be in a pretty 
condition! Don Alphonſo, you ovght to be aſhamed 
of yourſelt for ſeducing a young, ignorant creature to 
leave her family and friends. However, for this time, 
at lcaſt, I Mall mar your l deſigns. The Noble 
Lady ſhall be informed he whole affair, and Agnes 
mul defer Naying the ſpectre till a better opportus 
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nity. . Farewell, Segnor. Donna Agnes, let me have 
the honour of conducting your ghoſtſhip back to your 
apartment.” 

She approached the ſopha on which her trembling 
Pupil was ſeated, took her by the hand, and prepared 
to lead her from the pavilion. 

I detained her, and ſtrove by entreaties, ſoothing, 
promiſes, and flattery, to win her to my party; but, 
finding all that I could ſay was of no avail, 1 aban- 
doned the vain atterapt :— 

« Your obſtinacy muſt be its own puniſhmevt,” 
ſaid I; „ but one refourc® remains to ſave Agnes and 
myſelf, and I ſhall not heſitate to employ it.“ 

Terrified at this menace, ſhe again endeavoured to 
quit the pavilion; but I ſeized her by the wriſt, and 
detained her forcibly. At the ſame moment Theo 
dore, who had followed her into the room, cloſed the 
door, and prevented her eſcape. I took the veil of 
Agnes; I threw it round the ducnna's head, who ut» 
tered ſuch piercing ſhrieks, that, in ſpite of our dit- 
tance from the Caſtle, i dreaded their being heard. 
At length I ſucceeded in gagging her ſo completely, 
that ſhe could not produce a fingle ſound. Theodore 
and myſelt, with ſome difficulty, next contrived to 


bind her hands and feet with our handkerohicts; and 


I adviſed Agnes to regain her chamber with all dili- 
gence. I promiſed that no harm ſhould happen to 
Cunegonda; bade her remember that, on the fifth of 
May, I ſhould be in waiting at the great gate of the 
Caſtle, and took of her an ac Hionate farewell. Trem- 
bling and uneaſy, ſhe had ſcarce power enough to ſig- 
nify her content to my plans, and fled back to her 
apartment in diſorder and confuſion, 

In the mean while, Theodore aſſiſted me in carry» 
ing off my antiquated prize. She was hoiſted over 
the wall, placed before me upon my horſi, ke a port- 
manteau, and I galloped away with ber from the Caſtle 


of Lindenberg. Tlie unlucky ducnna never hid made 
a more diſagreeable jou an her lee. She was 


Jolted and ſhaken till the waSBecome Little more than 
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an animated mummy; not to mention her fright, when 
we waded through a ſmall river, through which it was 
neceſſary to paſs in order to regain the village. Be- 
fore we reached the inn, I had already determined 
how to diſpoſe of the troubleſome Cunegonda. We 
entered the ſtreet in which the inn ſtood ; and while 
the page knocked, I waited at a little diſtance. The 
landlord opened the door with a lamp in his band: 

Give me the light,” ſa'4 Theodore, my maſter 
is coming.“ 

He ſnatched the lamp haſtily, and purpoſely let it 
fall upon the ground. The landlord returned to the 
kitchen to re-light the lamp, leaving the door open. 
I profited by the obſcurity, fprang frem my horſe with 
Cunegonda in my arms, darted up ftairs, reached my 
chamber unperceived, and, unlocking the door of 2 
ſpacious cloſet, ſtowed her within it, and then turned 
the key. The landlord and I heodore ſoon after ap- 
peared with lights: the former expreſſed himſelf ſur- 
priſed at my returning ſo late, but aſked no imperti- 
nent queſtions. He ſoon quitted the room, and left 
me to exult in the ſucceſs of my undertaking. 

I immediately paid a viſit to my priſoner. I ſtrove 
to perſuade her ſubmitting with patience to her tem- 
' perary confinement, My attempt was unſucceſsful. 
Unable to ſpeak or move, the expreſſed her fury by her 
looks; and, except at meals, I never dared to unbind 
her, or releaſe her from ker gag. At ſuch times J 
ſtood over her with a drawn ſwerd, and proteſted that, 
17 ſhe uttered a ſingle cry, I would plunge it in er 
boſom. As ſoon as ſhe had done eating, the gag was 
replaced. I was conicious that this proceeding was 
et uel, and could only be juſtified by the urgency of 
circumſtances. As to Theodore, he had no ſcruples 
upon the ſubject. Cunegonda's captivity entertained 
him beyond meaſure. During his abode in the Caſtle, 
a continual warfare had been carried on between him 
and the duenna; and, now that he found his enemy 
ſo abſolutely in his power, he triumphed without 
merey: he ſeemed to think of nothing but how to find 
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out new means of plaguing her. Sometimes he af. 
fected to pity her misfortune, then laughed at, abuſed, 
and mimicked her: he played her a thouſand tricks, 
each more provoking than the other; and amuſed 
himſelf by telling her, that her elopement muſt have 
occaſioned much ſurpriſe at the Baron's. This was 
in fact the caſe. No one, except Agnes, could ima- 
. gine what was become of Dame Cunegonda. Every 
hole and corner was ſearched for her: the ponds were 
dragged, and the woods underwent a thorough exa- 
mination. Still no Dame Cunegonda made her ap- 
pearance. Agnes kept the ſecret, and I kept the du- 
enna: the Baron:fs, therefore, remained in total ig- 
norance reſpecting the old woman's fate, but ſuſpected 
her to have periſhed by ſuicide. Thus paſſed away 
five days, during which I had prepared every thing 
neceſſary for my enterpriſe. On quitting Agnes, I 
had made it my firſt buſineſs to diſpatch a peaſant 
with a letter to Lucas, at Munich, ordering him to 
take care that a coach and four ſhould arrive about 
ten o'clock on the fifth of May at the village of Ro- 
ſenwald. He obeyed my inſtructions punctually; the 
equipage arrived at the time appointed. As the pe- 
riod of her Lady's elopement drew nearer, Cunegon- 
da's rage increaſed. I verily believe, that ſpite and 
paſſion would have killed her, had I not luckily diſco- 
vered her prepoſſeſſion in favour of cherry-brandy. 
With this favourite liquor ſhe was plentifully ſup- 
plied, and, Theodore always remaining to guard her, 
the gag was occaſionally removed. The liquor ſeemed 
to have a wonderful effect in ſoftening the acrimony 
of her nature; and her confinement not admitting of 
any other amuſement, ſhe got drunk regularly once 
a-day, juſt by way of paſling the time. 

The fifth of May arrived, a period by me never to 
be forgotten! Before the clock ſtruck twelve, I betook 
myſelt to the ſcene of action. Theodore followed me 
on horſeback. I concealed the carriage in a ſpacious 
cavern of the hill on whoſe brow the Caſtle was ſitu- 
ated. This Cavern was of confiderable depth, and, 
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among the peaſants, was known by the name of Lin- 
denberg Hole. The night was calm and beautiful: 
the moon- beams fell upon the antient towers of the 
Caſtle, and ſhed upon their ſummits a filver light. 
All was ſtill around me: nothing was to be heard ex- 
cept the night-breeze fighing among the leaves, the 
diſtant barking of village-dogs, or the owl who had 
eſtabliſhed herſelf in a nook of the deſerted eaſtern 
turret. I heard her melancholy ſhriek, and looked 
upwards : ſhe fat upon the ridge of a window, which 
I recognized to be that of the haunted room. This 
brought.to my remembrance the ſtory of the Bleeding 
Nun, and I ſighed while I reflected on the influence 
of ſuperſtition, and the weakneſs of human reaſon. 
Suddenly I heard a faint chorus ſteal upon the ſilence 
of the night, 

& What can occaſion that noiſe, Theodore?“ 

« A ſtranger of diſtinction,“ replied he, “ paſſed 
through the village to-day in his way to the Caſtle: he 
is reported to be the father of Donna Agnes. Doubt- 
leſs the Baron has given an entertainment to celebrate 
his arrival.“ 

The Caſtle-bell announced the hour of midnight. 
This was the uſual ſignal for the family to retire to 
bed. Soon after I perceived lights in the Caſtle, mov- 
ing backwards and forwards in different directions. I 
conjectured the company to be ſeparating. I could 
hear the heavy doors grate as they opened with dif- 
ficuity ; and as they cloſed again, the rotten caſe- 
ments rattled in their frames. The chamber of Agnes 
was on the other fide of the Caſtle. I trembled left 
ſhe ſhould have failed in obtaining the key of the 
haunted room. Through this it was neceſſary for 
her to paſs, in order to reach the narrow ſtair-caſe by 
which the ghoſt was ſuppoſed to deſcend into the 
great hall. Agitated by this apprehenfion, I kept my 
eyes conſtantly fixed upon the window, where I hoped” 
to perceive the friendly glare of a lamp borne by 
Agnes. I now heard the maſſy gates unbarred. B 
the candle in his hand, I diſtinguiſhed old Conrad, the 
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porter. He ſet the portal doors wide open, and 
retired. The Lghts in the Caſtle gradually diſap- 

cared, and at length the whole building was wrapt 
in darkneſs. 

While I fat upon a broken ridge of the hill, the ſtill- 
neſs of the ſcenc inſpired me with melancholy ideas 
not altogether unpleaſing. The Caſtle, which ſtood 
full in my ſight, formed an object equally awful and 
pictureſque. Its ponderous walls, tinged by the moon 
with ſolemn brightneſs; its old and partly ruined 
towers, lifting themſelves into the clouds, and ſeem» 
ing to frown on the plains around them; its lofty 
battlements, overgrown with ivy ; and folding gates, 
expanding in honour of the viſionary inhabitant, made 
me ſenſible of a ſad and reverential horror, Yet did 
not theſe ſenſations occupy me ſo fully as to prevent 
me from witneſſing with impatience the ſlow progreſs 
of time. I approached the Caſtle, and ventured to 
walk round it. A few rays of light ſtill glimmered 
in the chamber of Agnes. I obſerved them with joy, 
I was ſtill gazing upon them, when I perceived a 
figure draw near the window, and the curtain was 
carefully cluſed to conceal the lamp which burned 
there. Convinced by this obſervation that Agnes had 
not abandoned our plan, I returned with a light heart 
to my former ſtation. 

The half-hour ſtruck! The three-quarters ſtruck! 
My boſom beat high with hope and expectation. At 
leagth, the wiſhed-for ſound was heard. The bell 
tolied “ one,” and the manſion echoed with the noiſe 
loud and ſolemn. I looked up to the caſement of the 
haunted chamber. Scarcely had five minutes clapſed 
when the expected light appeared. I was now cloſe 
to the tower. The window was not ſo far frum the 
ground, but that I fancied I perceived a female figure 
with a lamp in her hand moving flowly along the 
apartment, The light ſoon faded away, and all was 
again dark and gloomy. 

Occalional gleams of brightneſs darted from the 

#ſtar-gaſe whagows as the lovely ghoſt paſſrd by them. 
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J traced the light through the hall: it reached the 
portal, and at length I beheld Agnes paſs through the 
folding gates. She was habited exactly as ſhe had 
deſcribed the ſpectre; a chaplet of beads hung upon 
her arm; her head was enveloped in a long white veil 
her nun's dreſs was ſtained with blood; and ſhe had 
taken care to provide herſelf with a Jamp and dagger. 
She advanced towards the ſpot where I ſtood. I flew 
to meet her, and claſped her in my arms :— 
* Agnes!” ſaid I, while I preſſed her to my boſom ; 
« Agnes! Agnes ! thou art mine! 
Agnes! Agnes! 1 am thine! 
In my veins while blood ſhall roll, 0 
Thou art mine | 


] am thine! 
Thine my body ! thine my foul !” 


Terrifked and breathleſs, ſhe was unable to fpeak, 
She dropped her lamp and dagger, and funk upon my 
boſom in ſilence. I raifed her in my arms, and con- 
veyed her to the carriage. Theodore remained be- 
hind in order to releaſe Dame Cunegonda. I alſo 


charged him with a letter to the Baroneſs, explaining 


the whole affair, and entreating her good offices in re- 
conciling Don Gaſton to my union with his daughter. 
I diſcovered to her my real name. I proved to her 
that my birth and expectations juſtiſied my pretend» 
ing to her niece; and aſſured her, though it was out 
of my power to return her love, that I would ſtrive 
unceaſingly to obtain her eſteem and friendſhip. 

I ſtepped into the carriage, where Agnes was al- 
ready ſeated. Theodore cloſed the door, and the 
poſtillions drove away. At firſt I was delighted with 
the rapidity of our progreſs; but as ſoon as we were 
in no danger of purſuit, I called to the drivers, and 
bade them moderate their pace. They ftrove in vain 
to obey me; the horſes refuſed to anſwer the rein, and 
continued to ruſh on with aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs. The 
poſtillions redoubled their efforts to ſtop them; but 
by kicking and plunging, the beaſts ſoon releaſed 


themiclves from this * Uttering a loud ſhriek, 
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the drivers were hurled upon the ground. Imme- 
diately thick clouds obſcured the ſky: the winds 
howled around us, the lightning flaſhed, and the thun- 
der roared tremendoufly, Never did I behold ſo 
frightfuba tempeſt! Terrified by the jar of contend- 
ing elements, the horſes ſeemed every moment to in- 
creaſe their ſpeed. Nothing could interrupt their 
carecr; they dragged the carriage through hedges 
and ditches, daſhed down the moſt dangerous preci- 
pices, and ſeemed to vie in ſwiftnels with the rapidity 
of the winds. 

All this while, my companion lay motionleſs in my 
arms. Truly alarmed by the magnitude of the dan- 
ger, I was in vain attempting to recall her to her 
ſenſes, when a loud craſh announced that a ſtop was 
put to our progreſs in the moſt diſagrecable manner. 
The carriage was ſhattered to pieces, In falling, I 
ſtruck my temple againſt a flint, The pain of the 
wound, the violence of the ſhock, and apprehenſion 
for the ſafety of Agnes, combined to overpower me 
ſo completely, that my ſenſes forſook me, aud 1 lay 
without animation on the ground. 

I probably remained for ſome time in this ſituation, 
ſince, when I opened my eyes, it was broad day-light. 
Several peaſants were ſtanding round me, and ſeemed 
diſputing whether my recovery was poſtible. I ſpoke 
German tolerably well. As ſoon as I could utter an 
articulate found, I enquired after Agnes. What was 
my ſurpriſe and diſtreſs, when aTured by the peaſants, 
that nobody had been ſeen, anſwering the deſcription 
which I gave of her! They told me, that in going 
to their daily labour they had been alarmed by obſerv- 
ing the fragments of my carriage, and by hearing the 
groans of an horſe, the only one of the four which 
remained alive: the other three lay dead by my fide. 
Nobody was near me when they came up, and much 
time had been loſt before they ſucceeded in recovering 
me. Uneaſy beyond expreilion reſpecting the fate of 
my companion, I beſought the peaſants to difperie 
themſelves in ſearch of her. I deferibed her dreſs, 
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and promiſed immenſe rewards to whoever brought 
me any intelligence. As for myſelf, it was impoſſible 
for me to join in the purſuit : I had broken two of m 
ribs in the fall; my arm being diſlocated hung uſele 
by my fide; and my left leg was ſhattered fo terribly, 
that I never expected to recover its uſe. 

The peaſants complied with my requeſt ; all left 
me except four, who made a litter of boughs, and 
prepared to convey me to the neighbouring town. 
I enquired its name: it proved to be Ratiſbon, and I 


could ſcarcely perſuade myſelf that I had travelled to 


ſuch a diſtance in a ſingle night. I told the country» 
men, that at one o'clock that morning I had paſſed 
through the village of Roſenwald. They ſhook their 
heads wiſtfully, and made figns to each other that I 
muſt certainly be delirious. I was conveyed to a de- 
cent inn, and immediately put to hed. A phyſician 
was ſent for, who ſet my arm with ſucceſs : he then 
examined my other hurts, and told me that I need be 
under no apprehenſion of the conſequences of any of 
them, but ordered me to keep myſelf quiet, and be 
prepared for a tedious and painful cure. I anſwered 
him, that if he hoped to keep me quiet, he muſt firſt 
endeavour to procure me ſome news of a Lady who 
had quitted Roſenwald in my company the night be- 
fore, and had been with me at the moment when the 
coach broke down. He ſmiled, and only replied by 
adviſing me to make myſelf eaſy, for that all proper 
care ſhould be taken of me. As he quitted me, the 
hoſteſs met him at the door of the room: 

« The Gentleman is not quite in his right ſenſes,” 
J heard him ſay to her in a low voice; “tis the na- 
tural conſequence of his fall, but that will ſoon be 
over.“ 

One aſter another the peaſants returned to the inn, 
and informed me that no traces had been diſcovered 
of my unfortunate miſtreſs. Uneafineſs now became 
deſpair. I entreated them to renew their ſearch in the 
moſt urgent terms, doubling the promiſes which I had 
already made them. My Soy and trantic manner con- 
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| firmed the by-ftanders in the idea of my being delirious, 
No ſigns of the Lady having appeared, they believed her 
to be a creature fabricated by my over-hcated brain, 
and paid no attentian to my entreaties. However, the 
hoſteſs aſſured me, that a freſh enquiry ſhould be 
made; but I found afterwards that her promiſe was 
only given to quiet me. No further ſteps werd taken 
in the buſineſs. 

Though my baggage was left at Munich under the 
care of my French ſervant, having prepared myſelf 
for a long journey, my purſe was amply turniſhed:; 
beſides, my equipage proved me to be of diſtinction, 
and 1+ conſequence all poſſible attention was paid me 
at the inn. The day patled away: ſtill uo news arrived 
of Agnes. The anxicty of fear n -w gave place to 
deſpondency. I ceaſed to rave about her, and was 
plunged in the depth of mcl.ncholy reflections. Per- 
Ceiving me to be ſilent a d tranquil, my attendants 
believed my delirium to have abated, and that my 
malady had taken a fuvourable turn. According to 
the phyſician's order, I ſwa lo:ved a compoſing me- 
dicine; and as ſoo a+ the night ſhut in, my attendants 
withdrew, and left me to repoſe. 

That repoſe I woocd in vain. The agitation of 
my boſom chafed away ſleep. Reſilefs in my mind, 
in ſpite of the fatigue of my body, I continued to toſs 
about from fide to ſide, till the clock in a neighbour- 
ing ſteeple ſtruck '* one.” As I litened to the mourn- 
ful hollow ſound, and heard it dic away in the wind, 
I felt a ſudden chillneſs ſpread itſelf over my body. 
I ſhuddered without knowing wherefore ; cold dews 
poured down my forchead, and my hair ſtood briſtling 
with alarm. Suddenly I heard flow and heavy ſteps 
aſcending the ſtair-caſe. By an involuntary move- 
ment I ſtarted up in my bed, and drew back the cur- 
tain, A fingle ruſh-light, which glimmered upon the 
hearth, ſhed a faint gleam through the apartment, 
which was hung with tapeſtry. The door was thrown 
open with violence, A figure entered, and drew near 


my bed with ſolemn meaſured ſteps. With trembling 
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apprehenſion I examined this midnight viſitor. God 
Almighty! it was the Bleeding Nun! It was my loſt 
companion! Her face was ſtill veiled, but ſhe no lon- 
ger held her lamp and dagger. She lifted up her veil 
lowly. What a fight preſented itſelf to my ſtartled 
eyes! I beheld before me an animated corſe. Her 
countenance was long and haggard ; her cheek and 
lips were bloodleſs; the paleneſs of death was fpread 
over her features; and her eye-balls, fixed ſtedfaſtly 
upon me, were luſtreleſs and hollow. 

I gazed upon the ſpectre with horror too great to 
be deſcribed. My blood was frozen in my veins. I 
would have called for aid, but the ſound expired ere 
it could paſs my lips. My nerves were bound up in 
impotence, and I remained in the ſame attitude inani- 
mate as a ſtatue, 

The viſionary nun looked upon me for ſome mi- 
nutes in ſilence: there was ſomething petrifying in her 
regard. At length, in a low ſepulchral voice, ſhe 
pronounced the following words :;— 


« Raymond ! Raymond! Thou art mine! 
— Raymond ! I am thine ! 
n thy veins while blood ſhall roll, 
I am thine! 
Thou art mine! 
Mine thy body! Mine thy ſoul !”? 


Breathleſs with fear, I liſtened while ſhe repeated 
my own expreſſions. The apparition ſeated herſelf 
oppoſite to me at the foot of the bed, and was filent. 
Her eyes were fixed earneſtly upon mine: they ſeemed 
endowed with the property of the rattle-ſuake's, for 
I ſtrove in vain to look off her. My eyes were faſci- 
nated, and I had not the power of withdrawing them 
from the ſpectre's. 

In this attitude ſhe remained for a whole long hour 
without ſpeaking or moving; nor was I able to do 
either, At length the clock ſtruck © two.“ The appa- 
rition roſe from her ſeat, and approached the fide of 
the bed. She graſped with her icy fingers wy hand, 
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which hung lifeleſs upon the coverture, and, preſſing 
her cold lips to mine, again repeated, 


« Raymond ! Raymond! Thou art mine! 
&« Raymond! Raymond! I am thine!” &c.,- 


She then dropped my hand, quitted the chamher 
with flow ſteps, and the door cloſed after her. Till 
that moment the faculties of my body had been all 
ſuſpended; thoſe of my mind had alone been waking. 
The charm now ceaſed to operate; the blood which 
had been frozen in my veins ruſhed back to my heart 
with violence; I uttered a deep groan, and ſunk life- 
leſs upon my pillow. | 

The adjoining room was only ſeparated from mine 
by a thin partition; it was occupied by the hoſt and 
his wife: the former was rouſed by my groan, and 
immediately haſtened to my chamber; the hoſteſs ſoon 
followed him. With ſome difficulty they ſucceeded 
in reſtoring me to my ſenſes, and immediately ſent for 
the phyſician, who arrived in all diligence. He de- 
clared my fever to be very much increaſed, and that, 
if I continued to ſuffer ſuch violent agitation, he would 
not take upon him to inſure my life. Some medicines 
which he gave me, in ſome degree tranquillized my 
ſpirits, I fell into a fort of ſlumber towards day- 
break, but fearful dreams prevented me from deriv- 
ing any benefit from my repoſe. Agnes and the Bleed- 
ing Nun preſented themſelves by turns to my fancy, 
and combined to haraſs and torment me. I awoke 
fatigued and unreſreſhed. My fever ſeemed rather 
augmented than diminiſhed; the agitation of my mind 
impeded my fractured bones from knitting: I had fre- 
quent fainting fits, and during the whole day the phy- 
fician judged it expedient not to quit me for two 
hours together. 

The fingularity of my adventure made me deter- 
mine to conceal it from every one, ſince I cold not 
expect that a circuinſtance ſo range ſhould gain cre» 
dit. I was very uncaſy about Agnes. I knew not 
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what ſhe would think at not finding me at the ren- 
dezvous, and dreaded her entertaining ſuſpicions 
of my fidelity. However, I depended upon Theo- 
dore's diſcretion, and truſted that my letter to the 
Baroneſs would convince her of the rectitude of 
my intention. Theſe conſiderations ſomewhat light- 
ened my inquietude upon her account; but the im- 
preſſion left upon my mind by my nocturnal viſitor, 
grew ſtronger with every ſucceeding moment. The 
night drew near; I dreaded its arrival; yet I ſtrove to 
perſuade myſelf that the ghoſt would appear no more; 
and at all events I defired that a ſervant might fit up 
in my chamber. 

The fatigue of my body, from not having ſlept on 
the former night, co-operating with the ſtrong opiates 


adminiſtered to me in profuſion, at length procured 


me that repoſe of which I was ſo much in need. I 
ſunk into a profound and tranquil ſlumber, and had 
already ſlept for ſome hours, when the neighbouring 
clock rouſed me by ſtriking © one.“ Its ſaund brought 
with it to my memory all the horrors of the night be- 
fore. The ſame cold ſhivering ſeized me. I ftarted 
up in my bed, and perceived the ſervaut faſt aſleep in 
an arm-chair near me. I called him by his name: he 
made vo anſwer. I ſhook him forcibly by the arm, 
and ſtrove in vain to wake him: he was perfectly in- 
ſenſible to my efforts. I now heard the heavy ſteps 
aſcending the ſtair caſe; the door was thrown open, 
and again the Blecding Nun ſtood before me. Once 
more my limbs were chained in fecond infancy: once 
more I heard thoſe fatal words repeated, 


& Raymond! Ray mond! Thou art mine! 
Ray mond Raymond! I am thine!” &c. 


The ſcene which had ſhocked me ſo ſenibly on the 
former night, was again preſented, The ſpectre again 
preſſed her lips to mine, again touched me with her 
rottiag fingers, and, as on her firſt appearance, quitted 
the chamber as ſoon as the clock told « two.” 

Every night was this repeated. Far from growing 
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accuſtomed to the ghoſt, every ſucceeding viſit inſpired 
me with greater horror. Her idea purſued me con- 
tinually, and I became the prey of habitual melan- 
'choly. The conſtant agitation of my mind naturally 
-Fetarded the re-cſtabliſhment of my health. Several 
months clapſed before I was able to quit my bed; and 
when, at length, I was moved to a ſopha, I was ſe 
faint, ſpiritlefs, and emaciated, that I could not croſs 
the room without aſſiſtance. The looks of my atten- 
dants ſufficiently denoted the little hope which they 
entertained of my recovery. Tie profound ſadnets 
which oppreſſed me without remiſſion, made the phy- 
fician conſider me to be an hypochondriac. The cauſe 
of my diſtreſs I carefully concealed in my own boſom, 
for I knew that no one could give me relief. The 
ghoſt was not even viſible to any eye but mine. I had 
frequently cauſed attendants to fit up in my room; 
but the moment that the clock ſtruck © one,” irreſiſt- 
ible Number ſeized them, nor left them till the depar- 
ture of the ghoſt. 

You may be ſurpriſed that during this time I made 
no enquiries after your ſiſter. Theodore, who with 
difficulty had diſcovered my abode, had quieted my 
apprehenſions for her ſaſety; at the ſame time he con- 
vinced me, that all attempts to relcaſe her from cap- 
tivity mult be fruitleſs, till I ſhould be in a condition 
to return to Spain. The particulars of her adven- 
ture, which J ſhall now relate to you, were partly 
communicated to me by Theodore, and partly by 
Agnes herſelf. 

On the fatal night when her elopement was to have 
taken place, accident had not permitted her to quit 
her chamber at the appointed time. At length ſhe 
ventured into the haunted room, deſcended the ſtair- 
caſe leading into the hall, found the gates open as ſhe 
expected, and left the Caſtle unobterved, What was 
her ſurpriſe at not finding me ready to receive her! 
She examined the cavern, ranged through every alley 
of the neighbouring wood, and paſicd-.two full hours 
in this fruitlels enquiry. She could diſcover no traces 
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either of me or of the carriage. Alarmed and diſ- 
appointed, her only reſource was to return to the 
Caſtle before the Baroneſs miſſed her; but here ſhe 
found herſelf in a freſh embarraſſment. The bell had 
already tolled two, the ghoſtly hour was paſt, and 
the careful porter had locked the folding gates. Af- 
ter much irreſolution, ſhe ventured to knock foftly. 
Luckily for her, Conrad was ſtill awake: be heard the 
noiſe, and roſe, murmuriny at being called up a ſe- 
cond time. No ſooner had he opened one of the 
doors, and beheld the ſuppoſed apparition waiting 
there for admittance, than he uttered a loud cry, and 
ſunk upon his knees. Agnes profited by his terror: 
the glided by him, flew to her own apartment, and, 
having thrown off her ſpectre's trappings, retired 
to bed, endeavouring in vain to account for my dif- 
appearing. 

In the mean while, Theodore having ſeen my car- 
riage drive off with the falſe Agnes, returned joyfully 
to the village. The next morning he releaſed Cune- 
gonda from her confinement, and acconpatned her to 


the Caſtle. "There he found the Baron, his Lady, 


and Don Gaſton, diſputing together upon the por- 
ter's relation. All of them agreed in beheving the 
exiſtence of ſpectres; but the latter contended, that 
for a ghoſt to knock for admittance was a proceeding 
till then unwitneſſed, and totally incompatible with 
the immaterial nature of a ſpirit. They were ſtill 
diſcuſſing the ſubject, when the page appeared with 
Cunegonda, and cleared up the myſtery. On hearing 
his depoſition, it was agreed unanimouſly, that the 
Agnes whom Theodore had ſeen ſtep into my carriage 
muſt have been the Bleeding Nun, and that the ghoſt 
who had territied Conrad was no other than Don Gaſ- 
ton's daughter. | 
The firſt ſurpriſe which this diſcovery occaſioned 
being over, the Baroneſs reſolved to make it of uſe in 
perſuading her niece to take the veil, Fearing left fo 
advantageous an eſtabliſhment for his daughter ſhould 
induce Don Gaſton to renounce his reſolution, ſhe 
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ſuppreſſed my letter, and continued to repreſent me 
as a needy. unknown adventurer. A childiſh vanity 
had led me to conceal my real name even from my 
miſtreſs. I wiſhed to be loved for myſelf, not for being 
the ſor and heir of the Marquis de las Ciſternas. The 
conſequence was, that my rank was known to no one 
in the Caſtle except the Baroneſs, and ſhe took good 
care to confine the knowledge to her own breaſt, 
Don Gaſton having approved his ſiſter's defign, Agnes 
was ſummoned to appear before them. She was 
taxed with having meditated an elopement, obliged 
to make a full confeſſion, and was amazed at the gen- 
tleneſs with which it was received ; but what was her 
affliction, when informed that the failure of her pro- 
jet muſt be attributed to me! Cuncgonda, tutored 
by the Baroneſs, told her, that when I releaſed her I 
had defired her to inform her lady that our connexion 
was at an end; that the whole affair was occaſioned 
by a falſe report; and that it by no means ſuited my 
circumſtances to marry a woman without fortune or 
expectations. 

To this account my ſudden diſappearing gave but 
too great an air of probability. Theodore, who could 
have contradicted the ſtory, by Donna Rodolpha's 
order, was kept out of her ſight. What proved a ſtill 
greater confirmation of my being an impoſtor, was the 
arrival of a letter from yourſelf, declaring that you 
had no ſort of acquaintance with Alphonſo d Alvara- 
da. Theſe ſeeming proofs of my perfidy, aided by 
the artful infinuations of her aunt, by Cunegouda's 
flattery, and her father's threats and anger, entirely 
conquered your fiſter's repugnance to a convent. In- 
cenſed at my behaviour, and diſguſted with the world 
in general, ſhe conſented to receive the veil. She 
paſſed another month at the Caſtle of Lindenberg, 
during which my non-appearance confirmed her in 
her reſolution, and then accompanied Don Gaſton 
into Spain. Theodore was now ſet at liberty. He 
baſtened to Munich, where I had promiſed to let him 
hear from me; but finding from Lucas that I never 
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arrived there, he purſued his ſearch with indefatigable 
perſeverance, and at length ſucceeded in rejoining me 
at Ratiſbon. 

So much was I altered, that ſcarcely could he re- 
collect my features: the diſtreſs viſible upon his, ſuf- 
ficiently teſtified how lively was the intereſt which he 
felt for me. The ſociety of this amiable boy, whom 
I had always conſidered rather as a companion than a 


. ſervant, was now my only comfort. His converſa- 


tion was gay, yet ſenfible, and his obſervations ſhrewd 
and entertaining. He had picked up much more 
knowledge than is uſual at his age; but what rendered 
him moit agreeable to me, was his having a deliglitful 
voice, and ſome ſkill in muſic. He had alfo acquired 
ſome taſte in poetry, and even ventured ſometimes to 
write verſes himſeif. He occaſionally compoſed lit - 
tle ballads in Spamſh. His compoſitions were but in- 
different, I mutt confeſs, yet they were pleaſing to me 
from their novelty; and hearing him fing them to his 
guitar was the only amuſement which I was capable 
of receiving. 'Iheodove perceived well enough that 
ſomcthing preyed upon my mind; but as I concealed 


the cauſe of my grief even from him, reſpect would 


not permit him to pry into my ſecrets. 

One evening I was lying upon my ſopha, plunged 
in reflections very far from ageeeable. Theodore 
amuſed himſelf by obſerving from the window a bat- 
tle between two poſtillions, who were quarrelling in 
the inn-yard:— 

% Ha! ha!” cried be, ſuddenly, © yonder is the 
Great Mogul.“ 

„Who?“ ſaid I. 

* Only a man who made me a ſtrange ſpeech at 
Munich.“ 

© What was the purport of it?“ ä 

Now you put me in mind of it, Segnor, it was a 
kind of meſlage to you, but truly it was not worth de- 
lvering. I believe the fellow to be mad, for my part. 
When I came to Munich in ſearch of you, I found 
bam living at “ the King of the Romans,” and the 
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ſuppreſſed my letter, and continued to repreſent me 
as a needy. unknown adventurer. A childiſh vanity 
had led me to conceal my real name even from my 
miſtreſs. I wiſhed to be loved for myſelf, not for being 
the ſon and heir of the Marquis de las Ciſternas. The 
conſequence was, that my rank was known to no one 
in the Caſtle except the Baroneſs, and ſhe took good 
care to confine the knowledge to her own breaſt, 
Don Gaſton having approved his ſiſter's defign, Agnes 
was ſummoned to appear before them. She was 
taxed with having meditated an elopement, obliged 
to make a full confeſſion, and was amazed at the gen- 
tleneſs with which it was received ; but what was her 
affliction, when informed that the failure of her pro- 
ject muſt be attributed to me! Cuncgonda, tutored 
by the Baroneſs, told her, that when I releaſed her I 
had defired her to inform her lady that our connexion 
was at an end; that the whole affair was occaſioned 
by a falſe report; and that it by no means ſuited my 
circumſtances to marry a woman without fortune or 
expectations. 

To this account my ſudden diſappearing gave but 
too great an air of probability. Theodore, who could 
have contradicted the ſtory, by Donna Rodolpha's 
order, was kept out of her ſight. What proved a ſtill 
greater confirmation of my being an impoſtor, was the 
arrival of a letter from yourſelf, declaring that you 
had no fort of acquaintance with Alphonſo d Alvara- 
da. Theſe ſeeming proots of my perfidy, aided by 
the artful infinuations of her aunt, by Cunegouda's 
flattery, and her father's threats and anger, entirely 
conquered your fiſter's repugnance to a convent. In- 
cenſed at my behaviour, and diſguſted with the world 
in general, ſhe conſented to receive the veil. She 
paſſed another month at the Caſtle of Lindenberg, 
during which my non-appearance confirmed her in 
her reſolution, and then accompanied Don Gaſton 
into Spain. Theodore was now ſet at liberty. He 
baſtened to Munich, where I had promiſed to let him 
hear from me; but finding from Lucas that I never 
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ſervaut, was now my only comfort. His converſa- 
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arrived there, he purſued his ſearch with indefatigable 
perſeverance, and at length ſucceeded in rejoining me 
at Ratiſbon. | 

So much was I altered, that ſcarcely could he re- 
collect my features: the diftreſs viſible upon his, ſuf- 
ficiently teſtified how lively was the intereſt which he 
felt for me. The ſociety of this amiable boy, whom 
I had always conlidered rather as a companion than a 


tion was gay, yet ſenfible, and his obſervations ſhrewd 
and entertaining. He had picked up much more 
knowledge than is uſual at his age; but what rendered 
him moit agreeable to me, was his having a delightful 
voice, and ſome ſkill in muſic. He had alſo acquired 
ſome taſte in poetry, and even ventured ſometimes to 
write verſes himfeif, He occaſionally compoſed lit- 
tle ballads in Spamſh. His compoſitions were but in- 
different, I mutt confeſs, yet they were pleaſing to me 
from their novelty; and hearing him fing them to his 
guitar was the only amuſement which I was capable 
of receiving. Theodore perceived well enough that 
ſomething preycd upon my mind; but as I concealed 


the cauſe of my grief even from him, reſpect would 


not permit him to pry into my ſecrets. 

One evening I was lying upon my ſopha, plunged 
in reflections very far from ageceable. Theodore 
amuſed himſelf by obſerving from the window a bat- 
tle between two poſtillions, who were, quarrelling in 
the inn-yard ;— 

% Ha! ha!” cried be, ſuddenly, “ yonder is the 
Great Mogul.“ 

« Who?” ſaid I. 

* Only a man who made me a ſtrange ſpeech at 
Munich.“ 

«© What was the purport of it?“ 

No you put me in mind of it, Segnor, it was a 
kind of meſlage to you, but truly it was not worth de- 
Lvering. I believe the fellow to be mad, for my part. 
When I came to Munich in ſearch of you, I found 
bam living at “ the King of the Romans,” and the 
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hoſt gave me an odd account of him. By his accent 
he is ſuppoſed to be a foreigner, but of what country 
nobody can tell. He ſeemed to have no acquaintance 
in the town, ſpoke very ſeldom, and never was ſeen 
to imile. He had neither ſeivants nor baggage; but 
his purſe feemed well furniſhed, and he did much 
good in the town. Some ſuppoſed him to be an Ara- 
bian aſtrologer, others to be a travelling mountebank; 
and many declared that he was Doctor Fauſtus, whom 
the devil had ſent back to Germany. The landlord, 
however, told me, that he bad the beſt reaſons to be; 
heve him to be the Great Mogul incogiito.—” 

& But the ſtrange ſpeech, Theodore —“ 

«© True, I had almoſt fargotten the ſpeech : indeed, 
for that matter, it would not have been a great loſs 
if I had forgotten it altogether. You are to know, 
Segnor, that while I was enquiring about you of the 
landlord, this ſtranger paſſed by. He ſtopped, and 
looked at me earneſtly—“ Youth,”? ſaid he, in a ſo- 
lemn voice, “ he whom yon ſeek, has found that 
which he would fain loſe. My hand alone can dry up 
the blood. Bid your maſter with for me when the 
clock ſtrikes © one.” 

„How!“ cricd I, ſtarting from my ſopha. [The 
words which Theodore had repeated, ſeemed to im- 
ply the ſtranger's knowledge of my ſecret ] Fly to 
him, my boy! Entreat him to grant me one moment's 
converſation.” 

Theodore was ſurpriſed at the vivacity of my man- 
ner: however, he aſked no queſttons, but haſtened to 
obey me. I waited his return impatiently. But a 
ſhort ſpace of time had elapſed, when he again ap- 
peared, and uſhered the expected gueſt into my cham- 
ber. He was a man of majeſtic preſence ; his coun- 
tenance was ftrongly marked, and his eyes were large, 
black, and ſparkling: yet there was a ſomething in 
his look, which, the moment that I ſaw him, inſpired 
me with a fecret awe, not to fay horrar. He was 
dreſſed plainly, his hair was unpowered, and a band 
of black velvet, which encircled his forehead, ſprœad 
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over his features an additional gloom. His coùunte- 
nance wore the marks of profound melancholy, his 
ſtep was ſlow, and his manner grave, ſtately, and 
ſulemn. | 

He ſaluted me with politeneſs; and having replied 
to the uſual compliments of introduction, he mo- 
tioned to Theodore to quit the chamber. The page 
inſtantly withdrew. 

« I know your buſineſs,” ſaid he, without giving 
me time to ſpeak. I have the power of releafing 
you from your nightly viſitor; but this-cannot be done 
before Sunday. On the hour when the ſabbath morn- 
ing breaks, ſpirits of darknets have leatt influence over 
mortals. After Saturday the Nun thall vitit you no 
more.“ 

« May I not enquire,” ſaid I, © by what means you 
are in poſſeſſion of a ſecret, which I have carefully 
cuncealed from the knowledge of every one? 

« How can I be ignorant of your diſtreſſes, when 
their cauſe at this moment ſtands beſide you?“ 

I ſtarted. The ſtranger continued :— 

« Though to you only viſible for one hour in the 
twenty-four, neither day nor night does ſhe ever quit 
you; nor will ſhe ever quit you till you have granted 
her requeſt.“ 

« And what is that requeſt:”? 

« That ſhe muſt herſelf explain: it lies not in my 
knowledge. Wait with patience for the night of Sa- 
turday : all ſhall be then cleared up.” 

I dared not preſs him further. He ſoon after changed 
the converſation, and talked of various matters. He 
named people who had ceaſed to exiſt for many cen. 
turies, and yct with whom he appeared to have been 
perſonally acquainted, I could not mention a coun- 
try, however diſtant, which he had not viſited, nor 
could I ſufficiently admire the extent and variety of 
his information. I remarked to him, that having tra- 
velled, ſeen, and known ſo much, muſt have given him 
infinite pleaſure, He ſhook his head mournfully. 
No one, he is adequate to com- 
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prehend the miſery of my lot! Fate obliges me to be 
conſtantly in movement, I am not permitted to paſs 
More than a fortnight in the ſame place. I have no 
friend in the world, and, from the reſtleſſneſs of my 
deſtiny, I never can acquire one. Fain would I lay 
down my milerable lite, for I envy thoſe who enjoy 
the quiet of the grave: but death cludes me, and flics 
from my embrace. In vain do I throw myſelf in the 
way of danger. I plunge into the ocean; the waves 
throw me back with abhorrence upon the ſhore: J 
ruſn into fire; the flames recoil at my approach: I op- 
pole myſelf to the fury of banditti ; their ſwords be- 
come blunted, and break againſt my breaſt. The 
hun ry tiger ſhudders at my approach, and the alli- 
gator flies from a monſter more horrible than itielf, 
God has ſet his ſeal upon me, and all his creatures re- 
ſpect this fatal mark.“ 

He put his hand to the velvet, which was bound 
round his forehead. There was in his eyes an expreſ- 
fion of fury, deſpair, and malevolence, that truck hor- 
ror to my very ſoul. An involuntary convulſion made 
me ſhudder. The ſtranger perceived it. 

& Such is the curſe impoſed on me,” he continued: 
<«« T am doomed to inſpire all who look on me with 
terror and deteſtation. You already feel the influence 
of the charm, and with every ſucceeding moment will 
feel it more. Iwill not add to your ſufferings by my 
preſence, Farewell till Saturday. As foon as the clock 
ſtrikes twelve, expect me at your chember-duor.” 

Having ſaid this he departed, leaving me in aſtonifh- 
ment at the myiterious turn of his manner and con» 
verſation. His affurances that I ſhould ſoon be re- 
+ leved from the apparition's viſits. produced a good 
effect upon my conſtitution. Theodore, whom I ra- 

ther treated as an adopted child than a domeſtic, was 
ſurpriſed at his return to obſerve the amendment in my 
coks., He congratuiated me on this ſymptom of re- 
turning health, and declared himfcif delighted at my 
having received ſo much benefit from my conference 
with the Great Mogul, Upon enquiry 1 found that 
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the ſtranger had already paſſed cight days in Ratiſhon. 
According to his own account, therefore, he was only 
to remain there ſix days longer. Saturday was ſtill at 
the diſtance of three. Oh! with what impatience did 
expect its arrival! In the interim, the Bleeding Nun 
continued her nocturnal viſits; but hoping ſoon to 
be releaſed from them altogether, the effects which 
they produced on me became leſs violent than before. 

The withed-for night arrived To avoid creating 
ſuſpicion, I retired to bed at my uſual hour. But as 
ſoon as my attendants had left me, I dredfſed myſelf 
again, and prepared for the ſtranger's reception. He 
entered my room upon the turn of midnight. A ſmall- 
cheſt was in his hand, which he placed near the ſtove. 
He ſaluted me without ſpeaking; I returned the com- 
pliment, obſerving an equal ſilence. He then opengl. 
his cheſt. The firſt thing which he produced was 3 
ſmall wooden crucifix : he ſunk upon his knees, gazed 
vpon it mourntully, and caſt his eyes towards heaven, 
Ile ſcemed to be praying devoutly. At length be” 
bowed his head reſpectfully, killed the crucifix thrice, 
and quitted his kneeling poſture. He next drew from 
the cheſt a covered goblet: with the liquor which it 
contained, and which appeared to be hiuod, he ſprine 
tled the four; and then dipping in it one end of the 
crucitix, he deſcribed a circle in the middle of the 
room. Round about this, he placed various reliques, 
culls, thigh-bones, Cc. I obſerved, that he diſpolee 
them all in the form of croſſes. Laſtly, he took aut 
a large Bible, and beckoned me to follows him into the 
circle. I obeyed. 

he cautious not to utter a ſyllable !** whiſpered the; 
ſtranger : © ſtep not out of the circle; and as youlave 
yourſelf, dare not to look upon my face!“ | 

Holding the crucifix in one hand, the Bible in the 
other, he ſeemed to read with profound attention. 
The clock ſtruck one! As uſual, I beard the ſpecire's 
ſteps upon the air-caſe: but 1 was not ſeized with the 
accuſtomed ſhivering. I waited her approech with” 
confideuce. She eitered the rœom, drew near tbe; 
HA _ 4 
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circle, and ſtopped. The ftranger muttered fome 
words, to me unintelligible. Then raifing his head 
from the book, and extending the crucifix toward the 
ghoſt, he pronounced, in a voice diſtin& and ſolemn, 

4 Beatrice! Beatrice! Beatrice!” 

What wouldſt thou?” replied the apparition in a 
hollow faltering tone. 

„What diſturbs thy ſleep? Why doſt thou afflict 
and torture this youth? How can reſt be reſtored to 
thy unquiet ſpirit ?”? 

1 dare not tell! I muſt not tell! Fain would I re. 
poſe in my grave, but ſtern commands force me to 
prolong my puniſhment !*? | 

«© Knoweſt thou this blood? Knoweſt thou in whoſe 
veins it flowed! Beatrice? Beatrice! In his name, I 
charge thee to anſwer me.” 

] dare not diſobey my taſkers.” 

-<« Dareſt thou diſobey me? 

He ſpoke in a commanding tone, and drew the ſable 
band from his forehead. In ſpite of his injunctions 
to the contrary, curioſity would not ſuffer me to keep 
my eyes off his face: I raiſed them, and beheld a burn- 
ing croſs impreſſed. upon his brow. For the horror 
with which this object inſpired me I cannot account, 
but I never felt its equal. My ſenſes left me for ſome 
moments: a myſterious dread overcame my courage; 
and had not the exorcifer caught my hand, I ſhould 


== have fallen out of the circle. 


When I recovered myſelf, I perceived that the burn- 
i croſs had produced an effect no leſs violent upon 
the ſpectre. Her countenance expreſſed reverence and 
horror, and her viſionary limbs were ſhaken by fear. 
«© Yes!” ſhe ſaid at length, © I tremble at that mark: 
T reſpect it! I obey you! Know then, that my bones 
lie ſtill unburied : they rot in the obſcurity of Linden- 
berg Hole. None but this youth has the right of con- 
figning them to the grave. His own lips have made 
over to me his body and his ſoul: never will 1 give 
back his promiſe, never ſhall he know a night devoid 
of terror, unleſs he engages to collect my moulderibg 
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bones, and depoſit them in the family vault of his An- 
dalufian caſtle. Then let thirty maſſes be taid for the 
repoſe of my ſpirit, and I trouble this world no more. 
Now let me depart. "Eboſc flames are ſcorching.” | 

He let the hand drop flowly which held the cruci- 
fix, and which till then be had pointed towards her. 
The apparition bowed her head, and her form melted 
into air. Ihe exorciſer led me out of the circle. He 
replaced the Bible, &c. in the cheſt, and then ad- 
dit fed himſelf to me, who ſtood near him ſpeechleſs 
from aſtoniihment: 

% Don Raymond, yon have heard the conditions on 
which repoſe ie promiſed you, Be it your buſineſs to 
fuliil them to the letter. For me, nothing more re» 
mains than to clear up the darkneſs fill ſpread over 
the ſpectre's hiſtory, and inform you, that, when Iv- 
ing, Beatrice bore the name of las Ciſternas. She was 
the great aunt of your grandlathex. In quality of your 
relation, ber aſhes demand reſpet from you, thought 
the enormicy of her crimes mutt excite your abtors 
rence. The nature of thoſe crimes no one is more 
capable of explaining to you than myſelf, I was pers 
ſonally acquainted with the holy man who proſcribed 
her nocturnal riots in the Caſtle of Lindenberg, aud 1 
dold this narrative from his own lips: | 

« Beatrice de las Ciſternas took the veil at an early 
age, not by her own choice, but at the expreſs com- 
mand of her parents. She was then too young © 
regret the pleaſures of which Ler profeſhon deprivet 
her: but no ſooner did her warm and voluptuous cha- 
ragter begin to be degeloped, than ihe abandoned: bers 
ſelf freely to the impulſe of her paſſions, aud Rized 
the firſt opportunity to procure their gratifications 
This opportunity was at length preſented, aftermany 
obſtacies vhich only added new force to her defires, 
She contrived to elope from the convent, and fled to 
Germany with the Raron Lindeaberg. She Wel at 
bis Cattle ſeveral months as his avowed: coneubine, 


"Alt Bavaria was ſcandalized by her impudent and 
aavdoned conduct. Her feats vied in luxury with 
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the moſt unbridled debauchery, Not ſatisfied with 
playing the incontinence'of a proſtitute, ſhe pro- 
feſſed herſelf an atheiſt; ſhe took every opportunity 
to ſcoſt at her monaſtic vows, and loaded with ridicule 
the moſt ſacred ceremonies of religion. 

% Poſſeſſed of a character ſo depraved, ſhe did not 
Jong confine her aflections to one object. Soon after 
her arrival at the Caſtle, the Baron's younger brother 
attracted her notice by bis ſtrong-marked features, 

Y gigantic ature, and Herculcan limbs. She was not 
of an humour to keep her inclinations long unknown: 
but ſhe found in Otto Von Lindenbeig her equal in 
depravity. He returned her paſſion juſt ſufficiently 
to increaſe it; and when he had worked it up to the 
deſirod pitch, he fixed the price of his love at his bro- 

ther's murder. The wretch conſented to this horrible 
agreement. A night was pitched upon for perpetrat- 
ing the deed. Otto, who refided on a ſmall eſtate a 
few miles diſtant from the Caſtle, promiſed that, at 
one m the morning, he would be waiting for her at 
Lindenberg-bolez that he would bring with him a 
party of choſen friends, by whote aid he doubted not 
being able to make-himſelf maſter of the Caſtle; and 
that his next ſtep ſhould be the uniting her hand to his. 
It was this lait promiſe which over-ruled every fcruple 
of Beatrice, tince, in ſpite of his affection for her, the 
Baron had declared poſitively, that he never would 
make her his wife. 

The fatal night arrived. The Baron ſlept in the 
arms of his perfidious miſtreſs, when the Caſtle bell 
truck © one,” Immediately Beatrice drew a dagger 
from underneath her pillow, and plunged it in her pa- 
ramour's heart. The Baron uttered a ſingle dreadful 
groan, and expired. The murdereſs quitted her bed haſ- 
tity, took a lamp in one hand, in the other the bloody 
dagger, and bent her courſe towards the cavern. The 
porter dared not to refuſe opening the gates to one 
more dreaded in the Caftle than its maſter. Beatrice 
reached Lindenberg-hole unoppoſed, where, accord- 

ins to promiſe, the found Otto waiting for her. He 
received, and liſtened to her narrative with tranſport; 
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but ere ſhe had time to aſk why he came unaecompa- 
nied, he convinced her that be wiſhed tor no witneties 
to their interview. Anxious to conceal his ſhare in 
the murder, and to free himſelf from a woman whoſe 
violent and atrocious character made him tremble with 
reaſon for His own ſafety, be had reſolved on the de- 
ſtruction of his wretched agent. Ruſhing upon her 
ſuddenly, he wreſted the dagger from her hand. He 
plunged it, {till reeking with his brother's blood, in 
her buſom, and put an end to ker exiſtence by repeated 
blows. 

Otto now ſucceeded to the barony of Linden- 
berg. The murder was attributed ſolely to the fugi- 
tive Nun, and no one ſuſpected him to have perſuaded 
her to the action. But though his crime was unpu- 
niſhed by man, God's juſtice permitted him net ta 
enjoy in peace his blood-ſtained honours. Her bones 
lying ſtill unburied in the cave, the reſtieſs foul of Bea- 
trice continued to inhabit the Caſtle. Dreſled in her 
religious habit, in memory of her vows broken to Hea- 
ven, furniſhed with the dagger which had drunk the 
blood of her paramour, and holding the lamp which 
had guided her flying ſteps, every night did the ſtand 
before the bed of Otto. The moſt dreadful confuſion 
reigned through the Caſtle. The vaulted chambers 
re founded with ſhricks and groans'; and the ſpectre, 
as ihe ranged along the antigne galleries, uttered an 
ircoherent mixture of prayers and blatphemies. Otto 
was unable to withſtand the ſhock which he felt at 
this fearful viſion: its horrors increaſed with every 
ſucceeding appearance. His alarm at length became 
ſo inſupportable, that his heart burſt, and one morn» 
ing he was found in his bed totally deprived of warmth 
and animation, His death did not put an end to the 
nocturnal riots. "The bones of Beatrice continued to 
lie unburied; and her ghoſt ſtill hauned the Caſtle. 

4 The domains of Lindenberg now felh to a diftant 
relation, But terrified by the accounts given him of 
the Bleeding Nun [| ſo was the ſpe&r& called by the 
multitude}, the new Baron called to his aſſiſt ance à ces 
tebrated cxorciſer. This holy man ſucceeded in oblige 
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ing her to tempokry repoſe : but thongh ſhe diſcovered 

to him her hiſtory, he was not permitted to reveal it 

to others, or cauſe her ſkeleton to be removed to hal- 

lowed ground. That office was reſcrved for you; and 

till your coming, her ghoſt was doomed to wander 

about the Caſtle, and lament the crime which ſhe had 

there committed. However, the exorciſer obliged her 

to ſilence during his life-time. So long as he exiſted, 

the haunted chamber was ſhut up, and the ſpectre was 
inviſible. At his death, which happened in five years 
after, ſhe again appeared, but only once on every fifth 
year, on the fame day and at the ſame hour when ſhe 
plunged her knie in the heart of her fleeping lover: 

ſhe then viſited the cavern which held her mouldering 

ſkeleton, returned to the Caſtle 23 ſoon as the clock 
ſtruck two, and was ſeen no more till the next five 

years had elapſed. 

« She was doomed to ſuffer during the ſpace of a 
century. That period is paſt. Nothing now remains 

but to conſign to the grave the aſhes of Beatrice. I 
have been the means of releaſing ycu from your vi- 
ſionary tormentor; and amid all the forrows which 

A oppreſs me, to think that I have been of uſe to you, is 
== fome conſolation. Youth, farewell! May the ghoſt 

* of your relation enjoy that reſt in the tomb which 
the Almighty's vengeance has denied to me for ever!“ 

Here the ſtranger prepared to quit the apartment. 

* Stay yet one moment!“ ſaid I; “ you have ſatis- 
fied my curioſity with regard to the ſpectre, but you 
leave me a prey to yet greater reſpecting yourlelf. 
Deign to inform me to whom I am under ſuch real 
obligations. You mention circumſtances long paſt, and 
perſons long dead: you were perionally acquainted 
with the exorciſer, who, by your own accoant, has 
been deceaſed near a century. How am I to account 
for this? What means that burning croſs upon your 
forehead, and why did the fight of it ſtrike ſuch hor» 
ror to my ſoul!” | 

On theſe points he far ſome time refuſed to ſatisfy 
me. At length, overcome by my eatreaties, he con- 
ſented to clear up the whole, on condition that I 
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would defer his explanation till the next day. With 
this requeſt I was obliged to comply, and he left me. 
In the morning my firſt care was to enquire after the 
myſterious ſtranger. Conceive my diſappointment, 
when informed that he had already quitted Ratiſbon. 
I diſpatched meſſengers in purſuit of hir, but in vain. 
No traces of the fugitive were diſcovered. - Since that 
moment I never have heard any more of him, and *tig 
moſt probable that 1 never ſhall.” 
Lorenzo here interrupted his friend's narrative: 

« How!“ ſaid he, “ you have never diſcovered who 
he was, or even formed a gueſs?” 

« Pardon me,” replied the Marquis: when I related 
this adventure to my uncle, the cardinal-duke, he tuld 
me, that he had no doubt of this fingular man's being 
the celebrated character known univerſally by the 
name of The Wandering Jew. His not being permitted 
to paſs more than fourteen days on the ſame ſpot, 
the burning croſs impreſſed upon his forehead, the 
effect which it produced upon the beholders, and 
many other circumſtances, gave this ſuppoſition the 
colour of truth. The cardinal is fully perſuaded of 
it; and for my own part I am inclined to adopt the 
only ſolution which offers itſelf to this riddle.” I re- 
turn to the narrative from which I have digreſled. } 

From this period I recovered my health ſo rapidly 
as to aſtoniſh my phyſicians. The Bleeding Nun ap- 
peared no more, and I was ſoon able to fet out for 
Lindenberg. The Baron received me with c pen arms. 
I confided to him the ſequel of my adventure; and ke 
was not a little. pleaſed to find that his manſon would 
be no longer troubled with the phantom's quinquen- 
nial viſits. I was forry to perceive, that abſence had 
not weakened Donna Rodolpha's imprudent paſhon. 
In a private converſation which I had with her during 
my ſhort ſtay at the Caſtle, the renewed her attempts 
to perſuade me to return her affection. Regarding 
her as the primary cauſe of all niy ſufferings, I enter- 
tained for her no other ſentiment than diſguſt. The 
kkeleton of Beatrice was found in the place which ſue 
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bad mentioned. This being all that I ſought at Lin- 
denberg, I haſtened to quit the Barun's domains, 
equally anxious to perform the obſequies of the mur- 
dered Nun, and eſcape the importunity of a woman 
whom I deteſted. I departed, followed by Donna 
Rodolpha's menaces that my contempt ſhould not be 
| long unpuniſhed. 
: I now bent my courſe towards Spain with all dili- 
nce, Lucas, with my baggage, had joined me dur- 
ing my abode at Lindenberg. I arrived in my native 
f country without any accident, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to my father's caſtle in Andaluſia, The re- 
| mains of. Beatrice were depoſited in the family vault, 
1 all due ceremonies performed, and the number of 
6 maſſes ſaid which ſhe had required. Nothing now 
hindered me from employing all my endeavours to 
diſcover the retreat of Agnes. The Baroneſs had aſ- 
ſured me, that her niece had already taken the veil; 
this intelligence I ſuſpected to have been forged by 
jealouſy, and boped to find my miſtreſs till at liberty 
to accept my hand. I enquired after her family; [ 
found that before her daughter could reach Madrid, 
Donna Ineſilla was no more: you, my dear Lorenzo, 
were laid to be abroad, but where 1 could not diſ- 
cover: your father was in a diſtant province, on a viſit 
to the Duke de Medina; and as to Agnes, no one 
could or would inform me what was become of her. 
Theodore, according to promiſe, had returned to 
Straſbourg, where he found his grandfather dead, and 
Marguerite in poſſeſſion of his fortune. All her per- 
ſuaſions to remain with her were fruitleſs: he quitted 
her a ſecond time, and followed me to Madrid. He 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in forwarding my ſearch : 
but aur united endeavours were unattended by ſuc- 
ceſs. The retreat which concealed Agnes remained 
an impenetrable myſtery, and | began to abandon all 
hopes of recovering her. 
About eight months ago I was returning to my ho- 
tel in a melancholy humour, having paiſed the evening 
at the play-houſc. The night was dark, aud 1 was 
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unaccompanied. Plunged in reflections which were 
far from being agreeable, I perceived not that three 
men had followed me from the Theatre, till, on turn- 
ing into an unfrequented ſtreet, they all attacked me 
at the ſame time with the utmoſt fury. I ſprang back 
2 few paces, drew my ſword, and threw my cloak 
over my left arm. The obſcurity of the night was in 
my favour. For the moſt part, the blows of the aſ- 
ſaſlins, being aimed at random, failed to touch me. 
I at length was fortunate enough to lay one of my ad- 
verſaries at my feet; but before this I had already re- 
ceived ſo many wounds, and was ſo warmly preſſed, 
that my deſtruction would have been inevitable, had 
not the claſhing of ſwords called a cavalier to my aſ- 
ſiſtance. He ran towards me with his ſword drawn: 
ſeveral domeſtics followed him with torches. His ar- 
rival made the combat equal: yet would not the bra- 
voes abandon their deſign, till their ſervants were on 
the point of joining us. They then fled away, aud 
we loſt them in the obſcurity. 

The ſtranger now addreſſed himſelf to me with po- 
lifeneſs, and enquired whether I was wounded. Faint 
with the loſs of blood, I could fcarcely thank him for 
his ſeaſonable aid, and entreat him to let ſome of his 
ſervants convey me to the Hotel de las Ciſternas. I no 
ſooner mentioned the name than he profeſſed himſelf 
an acquaintance of my father's, and declared that he 
would not permit my being tranſported to ſuch a dit- 
tanc', before my wounds had been examined. He 
added, that his houſe was hard by, and begged me to 
accompany him thither. His manner was ſo carnelt, 
that I could not rejedt his offer; and, leankgg upon his 
arm, a few minutes brought me to the porch of a.mag- 
nificent hotel. — 

On entering the houſe, an old grey-headed domeſtic 
came to welcome my conductor: he enquired when 
the Duke, his maſter, meant to quit the country, and 
was anſwered, that he would remain there yet ſome 
months. My deliverer then defired the family ſur- 
geon to be ſummoned without delay: his orders were 
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obeyed. I was ſeated upon a ſopha in a noble apart. 


ment; and my wounds being examined, they were 

lared to be very flight. The ſurgeon, however, 
adviſed me not to expoſe myſelf to the night air; and 
the ſtranger preſſed me ſo earneſtly to take a bed in 
his houſe, that I conſented to remain where I was for 
the preſent. 

Being now left alone with my deliverer, I took the 
opportunity of thanking him in more expreſs terms 
than I had done hitherto; but he begged me to be 


. lent upon the ſubject. 


„J eſteem myſelf happy,“ ſaid he, © in having had 
it in my power to render you this little ſervice; and I 
{ſhall think myſelf eternally obliged to my daughter for 
detaining me ſo late at the convent of St. Clare. The 
high eſteem in which I have ever held the Marquis de 
las Ciſternas, though accident has not permitted our 
being ſo intimate as I could wiſh, makes me rejoice in 
the opportunity of making his ſon's acquaintance, I 
am certain that my brother, in whoſe houſe you now 
are, will lament his not being at Madrid to receive you 
himſelf; but, in the Duke's abſence, I am maſter of 
the family, and may aſſure you, in his name, that every 
thing in the Hl de Medina is perfectly at your 
diſpoſal.” 

Conceive my ſurpriſe, Lorenzo, at diſcovering, in 


the perſon of my preſerver, Don Gaſton de Medina. 


It was only to be equalled by my ſecret ſatisfaction at 
the aſſurance that Agnes inhabited the convent of St. 
Clare. This latter ſenſation was not a little weakened, 
when, in anſwer to my ſeemingly indifferent queſtions, 
he told me that his daughter had really taken the veil. 
I ſuffered not my grief at this circumſtance to take 
root in my mind: I flattered myſelf with the idea, that 
my uncle's credit at the court of Rome would remove 
this obſtacle, and that, without difficulty, I ſhould ob- 
tain for my miſtreſs a diſpenſation from her vows. 
Buoyed up with this hope, [ calmed the uncafineſs of 
my boſom; and I redoubled my endeavours to appear 
grateful for the attention, ard pleaſed with the tycietys 
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A domeſtic now entered the room, and informed 
me that the bravo whom I had wounded, diſcovered 
ſome figns of life. I defired that he might be carried 
to my father's hotel, and ſaid that, as ſoon as he re- 
covered his voice, I would examine him reſpecting his 
reaſons for attempting my lite. I was anſwered that 
he was already able to ſpeak, though with difficulty. 
Don Gaſton's curiolity made him preſs me to inter- 
rogate the aſſaſſin in his preſence; but this curioſity I 
was by no means inclined to gratify, One reaſon was, 
that, doubting froin whence the blow came, I was un- 
willing to place before Don Gaſton's eyes the guilt of 
a ſiſter. Another was, that I feared to be recognized 
for Alphonſo d'Alvarada, and precautions taken in 
conſequence to keep me from the fight of Agnes. To 
avow my paſſion for his daughter, and endeavour to 
make him enter into my ſchemes, what I knew of Don 
Gaſton's character convinced me would be an impru- 
dent ſtep; and conſidering it to be eſſential that he 
ſhould know me for no other than the Conde de las 
Ciſternas, I was determined not to let him hear the 
bravo's confeſſion. I infinuated to him, that as I ſuſ- 
peed a Lady to be concerned in the bufineſs, whoſe 
name might accidentally eſcape from the aſſaſſin, it 
was necellary for me to examine the man in private. 

Yon Gaſton's delicacy would not permit his urging 
the point any longer, and, in conſequence, the bravo 
was conveyed to my hotel. of 

The next morning I took leave of my hoſt, who was 
to return to the Duke on the fame day. My wounds 
had been fo trifling, that, except being obl:ged to wear 
my arm in a ſling for a ſhort time, I felt no inconve- 
nience from the night's adventure. The ſurgeon who 
examined the bravo's wound declared it to be mor- 
cal: he had juſt time to confeſs, that he had been in- 
itigated to murder me by the revengeful Donna Ro- 
dolpha, and expired in a few minutes after. 

All my thoughts were now bent upon getting to the 
ſpecch of my lovely Nun. Theodore ſet himſelf to 
work, and, for this time, with better ſucceſs. Le at» 
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tacked the gardener of St. Clare fo forcibly with bribes 
and promiſes, that the old man was entirely gained 
over to my intereſts; and it was ſettled that I thould 
be introduced into the convent in the character of 
his aſſiſtant. The plan was put into execution with- 
out delay. Diſguiled in a common habit, and a black 
patch covering one of my eyes, I was preſented to the 
lady prioreſs, who condeſcended to approve of the 
gardener's choice. 1 immediately entered upon my 
employment. Botany having been a favourite ſtudy 
with me, 1 was by no means at a loſs in my new ſta- 
tion. For ſome days I continued to work in the con- 
vent-garden without meeting the object of my diſguiix. 
On the fourth morning I was more ſucceſsful. I heard 
the voice of Agnes, and was ſpeeding towards the 
ſound, when the fight of the domina ſtopped me. I 
drew back with caution, and concealed myſelf behind 
a thick clump of trees. 

The prioreſs advanced, and feated herſelf with 
Agues on a bench at no great diſtance. 1 heard her, 
in an angry tone, blame her companion's continu! 
melancholy. She told her, that to weep the loſs of 
any lover, in her ſituation, was a crime; but that to 
weep the loſs of a faithleſs one, was foliy and abſurdity 
in the extrenic. Agnes replied in ſo low a voice that 
I could not diſtinguich her words, but I perceived that 
ſhe uſed terms of eee ad lubmithon. The 
converſation was interrupted by the arrival of a young 
penſioner, who inforined the domina that ſhe was 
waited for in the parlour. The old Lady roſe, kiſſed 
the check of Agnes, and retired. The new-comer re- 
mained. Agnes ſpoke much to her in praite of ſome- 
body whom I could not make out; but her auditor 
ſeemed highly delighted, and int creſted by t he con- 
verſation. The Nun ſhewed her ſeveral letters: the 
other per uſed them with edu pleaſure, obtained 
permiſſion to copy them, and witidrew for that pur- 
pol? to my great ſatisfas ion. 

No ſooner was the out of £ ght, than I quitted my 
concealment. Fearing to alarm my lovely ruſtreſs, 1 
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drew near her gently, intending to diſcover myſelf by 
degrees. But who for a moment can deceive the eyes 
of love? She raiſed her head at my approach, and re- 
cogniſed me, in ſpite of my diſguiſe, at a ſingle glance. 
She roſe haſtily from her ſeat with an exclamation of 
ſurpriſe, and attempted to retire; but I followed her, 
detained her, and enticated to be heard. Perſuaded 
of my falſehood, ſhe refuſed to-liſten to me, and or- 
dered me politively to quit the garden. It was now 

turn to refuſe. I proteſted that, however dan- 
gerous might be the conſequences, I would not leave 
her till ſhe had heard my juſtification. I aſſured her, 
that ſhe had been deceived by the artifices of her re- 
lations: that I could convince her, beyond the power 
of doubt, that my paſſion had been pure and difinte- 
reſted ; and I aſked her what ſhouid induge me to ſeck 
her in the convent, were | influenced by the ſelfiſh mo- 
tives which my enemies had aſcribed to me. 

My prayers, my arguments, and vows not to quit 
her till ſhe had promiſed to litten to me, united to her 
fears left the nuns ſhould ſce me with her, to her na- 
tural curiofity, and to the aflection which ſhe ſtill felt 
for me, in ſpite of my ſuppoſed deſertion, at length 
prevailed. She told me, that to grant my requeſt at 
that moment was impoſſible; but ſhe engaged to be 
in the ſame ſpot at eleven that night, and to converſe 
with me for the laſt time. Having obtained this pro- 
miſe, I releaſed her hand, and ſhe fled back with ra- 
pidity towards the convent. 

I communicated my ſucceſs to my ally, the old gar- 
dener: he pointed out an hiding place, where I might 
ſhelter myſelf till night without fear of a diſcovery, 
Thither I betook myſelf at the hour when I ought to 
have retired with my ſuppoſed maſter, and waited im- 
patiently for the appointed time. The chillneſs of the 
night was in my tavour, fince it kept the other nuns 
confined to their cells. Agnes alone was inſenſible 
of the inclemency of the air, and, before eleven, joined 
me at the ſpot which had witneſſed our former inter- 
view. Secure from wr 0-2; I related to her the 
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true cauſe of my diſappearing on the fatal fifth of 
May. She was evidently much affected by my nar- 
rative. When it was concluded, ſhe confeſſed the 
mjuſtice of her ſuſpicions, and blamed herſelf for hav- 
ing taken the veil through deſpair at my ingratitude. 

«« But now it is too late to repine!“ the added; 
the die is thrown : I have pronounced my vows, and 
dedicated myſelf to the ſervice of heaven. I am ſen- 
fible how ill I am calculated for a convent. My diſ- 
guſt at a monaſtic life increaſes daily: eniut and diſ- 
content are my conſtant companions; and I will not 
conceal from you, that the paſſion which I formerly 
felt for one ſo near being my huſband, is not yet ex- 
tinguiſhed in my boſom : but we muſt part! Inſupera- 

le barriers divide us from each other, and on this fide 
the grave we muſt never meet again!“ 

Inos exerted myſelf to prove, that our union was 
not ſo impoſtible as ſhe ſeemed to think it. I vaunted 
to her the cardinal-duke of Lerma's influence at the 
court of Rome. I affured her, that I could caſily ob- 
tain a diſpenſation from her vows; and I doubted not 
but Don Gaſton would concide with my views, when 
informed of my real name and long att-clment. 
Agnes replied, that ſince J encouraged ſuch au hope, 
I could know but little of her father. Liberal and 
kind in every other reſpect, ſuperſtition formed the 
only ſtain upon his character. Upon this head he was 
inflexible : he ſacrificed his deareſt intereſts to his ſeru- 
ples, and would conlider it an inſult to ſuppoſe him 
capable of authurinng his daughter to break her vows 
to heaven. . 

« But ſuppoſe,” ſaid I, interrupting her“ ſuppoſe 
that he ſhould difapprove of our union: let him re- 
main ignorant of my proceedings till 1 have reſcued 
you from the priſon in which you are now confined, 
Once my wife, you are free from his authority. I 

eed from him no pecuniary aflifiance; and when he 
ſees his reſentment to be unavailing, he will doubtleſs 
reſtore you to his favour. But, let the worſt happen; 
mould Don Gaiton be irrecoucileable, my relations 
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will vie with each other in making you forget his loſs; 
and you will find in my father a ſubſtitute for the pa- 
rent of whom I ſhall deprive you.“ 

« Don Raymond,“ replied Agnes, in a firm and re- 
ſolute voice, “I love my father: he has treated me 
harſhly in this one inſtance; but I have received from 
him, in every other, ſo many proofs of love, that his 
aſſection is become necetlary to my exiſtence, Were 
Ito quit the cor®ent, he never would forgive me; nor 


can I think that, on his death- bed, he would leave me 


his curſe, without ſhuddering at the very idea. Be- 
ſides, J am conſcious myſelf, that my vous are bind- 
ing. Wilfully did T contract my engagement with 
heaven: I cannot break it without a crime. Then ba- 
niſh from your mind the idea of our being ever united. 
Jam devote to religion; and however I may grieve 
at our ſeparation, I would oppole obſtacles myteif, to 
what I fee] would render me guilty,” 

I ſtrove to over-rule theſe ill- grounded ſeruples. 
We were ſtil] diſputing upon the ſubject, when the 
convent- bell ſummoned the Nuns to matins. Agnes 
was obliged to attend them; but ſhe left me not till I 
had compelled her to promiſe, that on the following 
night ſhe would be at the ſame place at the ſame hour. 
Theſe meetings continued ſor ſeveral weeks uuinter- 
rupted: and *tis now, Lorenzo, that I muſt 1mplore 
your indulgence. Reflect upon our fituation, our 
youth, our long attachment. Weigh all the circum- 
ſtances which attended our aſſignations, and you will 
confeſs the temptation to have been irreſiſtible: you 
will even pardon me when I acknowledge that, in an 
unguarded moment, the honour of Agnes was ſacri- 
ficed to my paſſion.” 

[Lorenzo's cycs ſparkled with fury; a deep crim- 
ſon ſpread itſelf over his face: he ſtarted from his feat, 
and attempted to draw his ſword. The Marquis was 
aware of his movement, and caught his hand: he 
preſſed it affectionately : 

„My friend! my brother! hear me to the conclu- 
fon! Till then reſtrain oe paſlion ; and be at leaſt 
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convinced, that if what I have related is criminal, the 
blame muſt fall upon me, and not upon your ſiſter.” 

Lorenzo ſuffered himſelf to he prevailed upon by 
Don Raymond's entreaties : he reſumed his place, and 
liſtered to the reſt of the narrative with a gloomy and 
impatient countenance. The Marquis thus conti- 
nued: |] 

Scarcely was the firſt burſt of paſſion paſt, when 
Agnes, recovering herſelf, ſtarted front my arms with 
horror. She calied me infamous ſeducer, loaded me 
with the bittereſt reproaches, and beat her boſom in 
all the wildneſs of delirium. Athamed of my impru- 
dence, I with difliculty found words to excute myicit, 
] endeavoured to contole her: I threw mytelf at her 
feet, and entreated her forgiveneſs. She forced her 
hand from me, which I had taken, and would have 
preſſed to my lips. 

Touch me not!“ ſhe cried, with a violence which 
terrified me. Monſter of perfidy and ingratitude, 
how have I been deceived in you! I looked upon you 
as my friend, my protector: I truſted mytclf in your 
hands with confidence, and, relying upon veur ho— 
nour, thought that mine ran no ritk : and 'tts by you, 
whom I adored, that I am covered with infamy ! "Tis 
by you that I have been ſecluced into breaking my 
vuws to God, that I am reduced to a level with the 
baſeft of my ſex! Shame upon you, viilain, you {hall 
never ſee me more! 

She ſtarted from the bank on which the was ſeated. 
J endeavoured to detain her; but the diſengaged her- 
ſelf from me with violence, and took refuge in the 
convent. | | 

I retired, filled with confuſion and inqu'etude. The 
next morning 1 failed not, as uſual, to appear in the 
garden; but Agnes was no where to be ſeen. At niglt 
I waited for her at the place where we generally met. 
I found no better ſucceſs. Several days and nights 
paſſed away in the fame manner. At length, I faw 
my off ended miſtreſs croſs the Malk, on whole borders 
J Was We- Zug: we was accynpanicd by the fawe 
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young penſioner, on whoſe arm ſhe ſeerned, from 
weaknels, obliged to ſupport herſelf. She looked upon 
me for a moment, but inſtantly turned her head away. 
] waited her return; but the patled on to the convent 
without paying any attention to me, or the penitent 
looks with which I tmplored her forgiveneſs. 

As ſoon as the nuns were retired, the old gardener 
joined me with a {orrowful air. 

« Segnor,” ſaid he, „it grieves me to ſay, that I 
can be no longer of uſe to you; the Lady whom you 
uſed to meet has juſt aſſured me, that if I admitted 
you again into the garden, ſhe would diſcover the 
whole buſineſs to the lady prioreſs. She bade me tell 
you alſo, that your preſcnce was an inſult; and that, 
if you ſtill poſleſs the lcaſt refpect for her, you will 
never atten;pt to ſee her more. Excuſe me then ior 
informing you, that I can favour your diſguiſe no lon- 
ger. Should the priorcſs be acquainted with my con- 
duct, ſhe might not be contented with diſmilhng me 
her ſervice: out of revenge, the might accuſe me of 
having profaned the convent, and cauſe me to be 
thrown into the priſons of the Inquiſition.” 

Fruitleſs were my attempts to conquer this reſo- 
lution. He denied me all future entrance into the gar- 
den; and Agnes perſevered in neither letting me ſce 
or hear from her. In about a fortnight after, a vio- 
lent illneſs which had ſeized my father obliged me to 
ſet out for Andaluſia. I haſtened thither, and, as I 
imagined, found the Marquis at the point of death. 
Though, on its firſt appearance, his complaint was 
declared mortal, he lingered out ſeveral months; dur- 
ing which, my attendance upon him in his malady, 
and the occupation of ſcttling his affairs after his de- 
ceaſe, permitted not my quitting Andaluſia. - Within 
theſe four days I returned to Madrid, and, on arriving 
at my hotel, I there found this letter waiting for me. 

[Here the Marquis unlocked a drawer of a cabinet; 
he took out a folded paper, which he preſented to his 
auditor. Lorenzo opencd it, and recogniſed his filter s 


hand. The contsuts were as follows: 
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„Into what an abyſs of miſery have you plunged 
me | Raymond, you force me to become as criminal 
as yourielf, I Bad refolved never to #e you more; 
if poſtible, to forget you; if not, only to reme:nber 
you with hate. A being, for whom I already feel a 
mother's tenderneſs, ſolie ts nic to pardon my ſeducer, 
and apply to his love for the means of preſervation, 
Raymond, your child Lves in my boſon. 1 tremble 
at the vengeance of the priorcſs. I tremble much for 
myſelf, yet more for the innoccut creature whoſe 
exittence depends upon mine. Both of us are loſt, 
ſhould my ſituation be diſcovered. Adviſe me, then, 
what ſteps to take, but ſeck not to fre me. The gar- 
dener, who undertakes to deliver this, is dilmitled, 
and we have nothing to hope from that quarter. The 
man engaged in his place is of incurruptible tidehty. 
The beſt means of conveying to me your aniwer, is 
by concealing it under the great ſtatue of St. Francis, 
which ſtands in the Capuchin cathedral; thither I go 
every Thurſday to con:eflion, arid fhail eaſily have 
an opportunity of ſecuring your letter. I hear that 
you are now avfent from Madrid. Need I entreat 
you to write the very moment of your return? 1 will 
not think it. h! Raymond! mine is a cruel ſitua- 
tion! Deceived by my nearett relations, compelled to 
embrace a2 profeſſion the duties of which I am ill cal 
culated to perform, con{cious of the ſanctity of thoſe 
duties, and ſeduced into violating them by one whom 
I lealt ſuſpected of periidy, I am now obliged, by 
circumſtances, to choofe betwern death and perjury. 
Woman's timidity, and maternal aſtection, permit me 
not to balance in the choice, I feel all the guilt into 
which I plunge myſelf when 1 yicld to the plan which 
you before propoſed to me. My poor father's death, 
which has taken place fince we met, has removed one 
obſtacle. He ſſe eps in his grave, and Ino longer dread 
his anger. But trom the anger of God, oh! Ray- 
mond! who ſhall ſhield me? Who can protect me 
againſt my conſcience, againſt my ſelf? I dare not dwell 
upon theſe thoughts; they will drive me made I 
have taken my reſolution, Procure a diſpenſation 
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from my vows, I am ready to fly with you. Write 
to me, my huſband! Tell me that abſence has not 
abated your love! Tell me that you will reſcue from 
death your unborn child, and its unhappy mother. 
T live in all the agonics of terror. Every eye which 
is fixed upon me, ſeems to read my ſecret and my 
ſhame. And you are the cauſe of thoſe agonies! Oh! 
when my heart firſt loved you, how little did it ſuſ- 
pect you of making it feel ſuch pangs! 

| « AGNES.” 


Having peruſed the letter, Lorenzo reſtored it in 
filence. The Marquis replaced it in the cabinet, and 
then proceeded : | 

Excc ſſive was my joy at reading this intelligence, ſo 
earneſtly deſired, ſo little expected. My plan was ſoon 
arranged. When Don Gaſton diſcovered to me his- 
daughter's retreat, I entertained no doubt of her rea- 
dineſs to quit the convent: I had, therefore, entruſted 
the Cardinal-duke of Lerma with the whole affair, who 
immediately buficd himſelf in obtaining the neceſſary 
bull. Fortunately, I had afterwards neglected to ſtop 
his proceedings. Not long fince I received a letter 
from him, ſtatmg that he expected daily to receive the 
order from the court of Rome. Upon this I would 
willingly have relied; but the Cardinal wrote me word, 
that I muit find ſome means of conveying Agnes out 
of the Convent, unknown to the prioreſs. He doubted 
not but tkis latter would be much incenſed by lofing a 
perſon of ſuch high rank from her ſociety, and conſider 
the renunciation of Agnes as an inſult to her houſe. 
He repreſented her as a woman of a violent and re- 
vengeful character, capable of proceeding to the 
greateſt extremities. It was therefore to be feared 
leſt, by confining Agnes in the convent, ſhe ſhould 
fruſtrate my hopes, and render the Pope's mandate 
unavailing. Influenced by this confideration, I re- 
ſolved to carry off my miſtreſs, and conceal her till the 
arrival of the expected bull in the Cardinal-duke's 
eſtate. He approved of my deſign, and profeſſed him- 
ſelf ready to give a ſhelter to the fugitive, I next 
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cauſed the new gardener of St. Clare to be ſeized pri- 
vately, and conlined in my hotel. By this means I 
became maſter of the key to the garden-door, and I 
had now nothing more to do than prepare Agnes for 
the elopement. This was done by the letter which 
you ſaw me deliver this evening. I told her in it, that 
I ſhould be ready to receive her at twelve to-morrow 
night; that I had ſecured the key of the garden, and 
that ſhe might depend upon a ſpeedy relcaſe. 

You have now, Loreuzo, heard the whole of my 
Jong narrative. I have nothing to ſay in my excuſe, 
fave that my intentions towards your lifter have been 
ever the moſt honourable: that it has always been, 
and fill is, my deſign to make her my wife; and that 
I truſt, when you conſider theſe circumſtances, our 
youth, and our attachment, you will not only forgive 
our momentary lapſe from virtue, but wall aid me in 
repairing. my faults to Agnes, and ſecuring a lawful 
title to her perſon and her heart. 


—” OTE 


Here the Marquis concluded his adventures. Lo- 
renzo, before he could determine on his reply, paſſed 
ſome moments in reflection. At length he broke 
ſilence :— 

Raymond,“ ſaid he, taking his hand, “ ſtrict ho- 
nour would oblige me to waſh off in your blood the 
ſtain thrown upon my family; but the circumſtances 
of your caſe forbid me to confider you as an enemy. 
The temptation was too great to be reſiſted. 'Tis 
the ſuperitition of ray relations which has occaſioned 
theſe misfortunes, and they are more the offenders 
than yourſelf and Agnes. What has paſſed between 
you cannot be recalled, but may yet be repaired by 
uniting you to my ſiſter. You have ever been, you 
ſtill continue to be, my deareſt, and indeed my only 
friend. I feel for Agnes the trueſt affection, and there 
is no one on whom I would beſtow her more willingly 
than ou yourſelf, Purſue, then, your defign, I wbl 
accompany you to-morrow night, and conduct her 
my ſelf to the houſe of the Cardinal, My preſence will 
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be a ſanction for her conduct, and prevent her incur- 
ring blame by her flight from the convent.” 

The Marquis thanked him in terms by no means 
deficient in gratitude, Lorenzo then informed him, 
that he had nothing more to apprehend from Dorina 
Rodolpha s enmity. Five months had already elapſed 
ſince, in an exceſs of paſſion, ihe broke a blood-veſſel, 
and expired in the courſe of a few hours. He then 
took Icave of his future brother, and returned to the 
Palace de Medina. 

The day was already on the point of breaking, when 
the Marquis retired to his chamber, He threw him- 
ſelf upon his couch, fleep ſoon ſtole over him, and his 
dreams preſented him with the moſt flattering pictures 
of happinelſs with Agnes. 

The morrow being arrived, Lorenzo haſtened to 
rejoin the Marquis. Every thing was ready for the 
ſecond elopement of Agnes; and at twelve, the two 
friends, with a coach and four, were at the garden- 
wall of the convent. Don Raymond drew out his 
key, and unlocked the door. They entered, and 
waited for ſome time in expectation of being joined 
by Agnes. After waiting till the break of day, and 
no ſigns of Agnes appearing, they retired without 
noiſe, alarmed at the failure of their plan, and ignorant 
of the caule of its ill ſuccels. 

The next morning Lorenzo went to the convent, 
and requeſted to Tee his ſiſter. The prioreſs appeared 
at the grate with a melancholy countenance. She in- 
formed bim, that for ſeveral days Agnes had appeared 
much agitated ; that ſhe had been preſſed by the nuns 
in vain to reveal the cauſe, and apply to their tender- 
uefs for advice and confolation; that ſhe had obſti- 
rately perſiſted in concealing the cauſe of her diſtreſs; 
but that on Thurſday evening it had produced fo vio- 
lent an effect upon her conſtitution, that ſhe had fallen 
ill, and was actually confined to her bed. Lorenzo 
did not credit a ſyllable of this account: he infiſted 
vpon fecing his lifter; if ſhe was unable to come to 


the grate, he detired to be admitted to her cell, The 
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prioreſs croſſed herſelf! ſhe was ſhocked at the very 
idea of a man's profane eye pervading the interior of 
her holy manſion, and profeſſed herfelf aſtoniſhed that 
Lorenzo could think of ſuch a thing. She told hint 
that his requeſt couid not be granted ; but that, if he 
returned the next day, ſhe hoped that her beloved 
daughter would then be futhciently recovered to join 
him at the parlour grate. With this anſwer Lorenzo 
was obliged to retire, unſatisfied, and trembling for 
his ſiſter's ſafety. 

He returned the next morning at an early hour, 
Agnes was worle; the phyſician had pronounced 
her to be in imminent danger; the was ordered to re- 
main quit, and it was utterly impoſſible for her to re- 
ceive her brother's viſit.” Lorenzo ſtormed at this 
anſwer; but there was no reſource. He raved, he en- 
treated, he threatened ; no means were left untried to 
obtain a ſight of Agnes. His endeavours were as fruit- 
leſs as thole of the day before, and he retarned in de- 
ſpair to the Marquis. On his fide, the latter had ſpared 
no pains to diſcover what had occaſioned his plot to 
fail. Don Chriſtoval, to whom the affair was now en- 
truſted, endeavoured to worm out the ſecret from the 
old portereſs of St. Clare, with whom he had formed 
an acquaintance ; but ſhe was too much upon her 
guard, and he gained fro n her no intelligence. The 
Marquis was almoſt diſtracted, and Lorenzo felt ſcarce- 
ly leſs inquietude. Both were convinced that the pur- 
poſed elopement mutt have been difcovered : they 
doubted not but the malady of Agnes was a pretence; 
but they knew not by what means to reſcue her from 
the hands of the priorets. 

Regularly every day did Lorenzo viſit the convent: 
as regularly was he informed that his ſiſter rather grew 
worle than better. Certain that her indiſpoſition was 
feigned, theſe accounts did not alarm him: but his 
ignorance of her fate, and of the motives which in- 
duced the prioreſs to keep her from him, excited the 
moſt ſerious uneaſineſs. He was ſtill uncertain what 
ſteps he cught to take, when the Marquis recewed'a 
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letter from the cardinal- duke of Lerma. It inclofed 
the Pope's expected bull, ordering that Agnes ſhould 
be releaſed from her vows, and reſtored to ber rela- 
tions. This eſſential paper decided at once the pro- 
ceedings of her friends; they reſolved that Lorenzo 
ihould carry it to the domina without delay, and de- 
mand that his ſiſter ſhould be inſtantly given up to him. 
Againſt this mandate illneſs could not be pleaded: it 
gave her brother the power of removing her inſtantly 
to the palace de Mcdina, and be determined to uſe 
that power on the following day. 

Scarcely was it day, and already Lorenzo was at 
the convent of St. Clare, furniſhed with the neceſſary 
mandate, The nuns were at matins. He waited im- 
paticatly for the concluſion of the ſervice; at length 
the prioreſs appeared at the parlour-grate. Agnes was 
demanded. The old Lady replied with a melancholy 
air, that the dear child's fituation grew hourly more 
dangerous : that the phyficians deſpaired of her life: 
but that they had declared the only chance for her re- 
covery conſiſted in keeping her quiet, aud not permit - 
tivg thoſe to approach her whoſe preſence was likely 
to agitate her. Not a word of all this was believed by 
Lorenzo, any more than he credited the expreſſions of 
grief and affection for Agnes with which this account 
was interlarded. To end the bufineſs, he put the 
Pope's bull into the hands of the domina, and inſiſted 
that, ill or in health, his ſiſter ſhould be delivered to 
him without delay. 

The prioreſs received the paper with an air of humi- 
lity; but no ſooner had her eye glanced over the con- 
tents than her reſentment bailled all efforts of hypo- 
crify. A deep crimſon ſpread itſelf over her face, and 
ihe darted upon Lorenzo looks of rage and menace. 

This order is poſitive,” ſaid ſhe, in a voice of 
anger, which ſhe in vain ſtrove to diiguiſe : “ willingly 
would I obey it, but, unfortunately, it is out of my 
power,” 

Lorenzo interupted her by an exclamation of ſur- 
priſe, | 
K 
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6 repeat it, Segnor, to obey this order is totally 
out of my power. From tendenefs to a brother's fecl- 
ings, I would have communicated the ſad event to you 
by degrees, and have prepared you to hear it with 
fortitude. My meaſures are broken through: this order 
commands me to deliver up to you the ſiſter Agnes 
without delay; I am, therefore, obliged to inform you, 
without circumlocution, that on Friday laſt ſhe ex- 

ired,” 
1 Lorenzo ſtarted back with horror, and turned pale. 
A moment's recollection convinced him that this aſſer- 
tion muſt be falſe, and it reſtored him to himſelf. 

« You deceive me!“ ſaid he, paſſionately: * but 
five minutes paſt you aſſured me that, though ill, ſhe 
was ſtill alive. Produce her this inſtant! See herl 
muſt and will; and every attempt to keep her from me 
will be unavailing.”” 

You forget yourſelf, Segnor: you owe reſpect to my 
age as well as my profeſſion. Your lifter is no more. 
If I at firſt concealed her death, it was from dreading 
Jeſt an event ſo unexpected ſhould produce on you too 
violent an effect. In truth, I am but ill repaid for my 
attention. And what intereſt, I pray you, ſhould I 
have in detaining her? To know her with of quitting 
our ſociety is a ſufficient reaſon for me to with her ab- 
ſence, and think her a diſgrace to the ſiſterhood of St. 
Clare: but ſhe has forfeited my afiection in a manner 
more culpable. Her crimes were great; and when you 
know the cauie of her death, you will doubtleſs re- 
Joice, Don Lorenzo, that ſuch a wretch is no longer 
in exiſtence. She was taken ill on Thurſday Jaſt on 
returning from confeſſion in the Capuchin chapel: her 
malady ſcemed attended with ftrange circumſtances ; 
but ſhe perſiſted in concealing its cauſe. Thanks to the 
Virgin, we were too ignorant to ſuſpect it. Judge 
then what muſt have been our conſternation, our hor- 
ror, when ſhe was delivered the next day of a ſtill- 
born child, whom ſhe immediately followed to the 
grave. How, Segnor? Is it poſhble that your caun- 
tenauce expreſſes no ſurpriit, np indignation ? Is it 
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oſſible that your fiter's infamy was known to you, 
and that ſtill ſhe poſſeſſed your affection? In that caſe, 
you have no need of my compaſſion. I can fay no- 
thing more, except repeat my inability of obeying the 
orders of his Holineſs. Agnes is no more; and, to 
convince you that what I ſay is true, 1 ſwear by our 
Bleſſed Saviour, that three days have paſſed fince ſhe 
was buried.“ 

Here ſhe kiſſed a ſmall erucifix which hung at her 
girdle: ſhe then roſe from her chair, and quitted the 
parlour. As ſhe withdrew, the caſt upon Lorenzo a 
ſcornful ſmile. 

« Farewell, Segnor,” ſaid ſhe; I know no remedy 
for this accident. I fear that even a ſecond bull from 
the Pope will not procure your ſiſter's reſurrection.“ 

Lorenzo alſo retired, penetrated with affliction : but 
Don Raymond's, at the news of this event, amounted 
to madneſs: he would not be convinced that Agnes was 
really dead; and continued to infiſt that the walls of 
St. Clare ſtill confined her. No arguments could make 
him abandon his hopes of regaining her. Every day 
ſome freſh ſcheme was invented for procuring intel- 
ligence of her, and all of them were attended with the 
ſame ſucceſs. 

On his part, Medina gave up the idea of ever ſeeing 
his ſiſter more; yet he believed that ſhe had been taken 
off by unfair means. Under this perſuaſion, he encou- 
raged Don Raymond's reſearches, determined, ſhould 
he diſcover the leaſt warrant for his ſuſpicions, to take 
a ſevere vengeance npon the unfeeling prioreſs. The 
loſs of his fifter affected him finfexely. Two tedious 
months paſſed away, Still no infermation was pro- 
n_ of Agnes. All but the Marquis credited her 
death. 

All the reſearches of the Marquis de las Ciſternas 
proved vain. Agnes was loſt to him for ever. Deſpair 
produced fo violent an effect upon his conſtitution, 
that rhe conſequence was a long and ſevere illneſs. 

Both the cauſe and effects of the diſorder were highly 
aflliging to the brother 2 Agnes; yet Theodore's 
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grief was ſcarcely leſs fincere. That amiable boy quit- 
ted not his maſter for a moment, and put every means 
in practice to conſole and alleviate his ſufferings. The 
Marquis had conceived fo rooted an affection for his 
deceaſed miſtreſs, that it was evident to all that he ne- 
ver could ſurvive her loſs. Yet nothing could have pre- 
vented him from ſinking under his grief, but the perſua- 
ſion of her being ſtill alive, and in need of his aſliſtance. 

Theodore was the only one who exerted himſelf to 
realize his maſter's chimeras, He was eternally buſied 
in planning ſchemes for entering the convent, or at 
leaſt of obtaining from the nuns ſome intelligence of 
Agnes. To execute theſe ſchemes was the only in- 
ducement which could prevail on him to quit Don 


Raymond. He became a very Proteus, changing his 


ſhape every day; but all his metamorphoſes were to 
very little purpoſe. One day, he took it into his head 
to diſguiſe himſelf as a beggar; he put a patch over 
his left eye, took his guitar in hand, and poſted him- 
ſelf at the gate of the convent. 

« If Agnes is really confined in the convent,” 
thought he, © and hears my voice, ſhe will recollect it, 
and poſhbly may find means to let me know that the 
is here.“ 

With this idea he mingled with a crowd of beggars 
who aſſembled daily at the gate of St. Clare to receive 
ſoup, which the nuns were accuſtomed to diſtribute at 
twelve o'clock. All were provided with jugs or bowls 
to carry it away; but as Theodore had no utenſil of 
this kind, he begged leave to eat his portion at the 
convent door. This was granted without diſſiculty. 
His ſweet voice, and, in ſpite of his patched eye, his 
engaging countenance, won the heart of the good old 
portereſs, who, aided by a lay- ſiſter, was buſied in 
ſerving to each his meſs. Theodore was bid to ſtay 
till the others ſhould depart, and promifed that his re- 
queit ſhould then be granted. 

As ſoon as the crowd was gone, Theodore was beck- 
oned to the gate, and defired to come in. He obeyed 
with infinite readineſs, but affected great reſpect at pat» 
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fing the hallowed threſhold, and to be much daunted 
by the preſence of the reverend ladies. His feigned 
timidity flattered the vanity of the nuns, who endea- 
voured to re-aſſure him. The portereſs took him into 
her own little parlour: in the mean while, the lay- 
ſiſter went to the kitchen, and ſoon returned with a 
double portion of foup of better quality than what 
was given to the beggars. His hoſteſs added ſome 
fruits and confections from her own private ſtore, and 
both encouraged the youth to dine heartily. To all 
theſe attentions he replied with much ſeeming grati- 
tude, and poured abundance of bleſſings upon his bene- 
ſactreſles. While he ate, the nuns admired the delicacy 
of his features, the beauty of, his hair, and the ſweet- 
neſs and grace which accompanied ail his actions. 
They lamented to cach other in winipers, that fo 
charming a youth ſhould be expoted to the ſeductions 
of the world, and agreed that he wouid be a worthy 
pillar of the catholic church. They concluded their 
conference by reſolving, that Heaven would be ren- 
dered a real fervice, if they entreated the priorets to 
intercede for his ad:niftion into the order of Capuchins. 

This being determined, the portereſs, who was a 
perſon of great influence in the convent, poſted away 
in all hatte to the domina's cell. Here the made ſo 
2 a narrative of Theodore's merits, that the old 
Lady grew curious to fee him. Accordingly, the por- 
tereſs was commithoned to convey him to the par- 
lour-grate. In the interim, the ſuppoted beggar was 
fiſting the lay-ſiſter with reſpect to the fate of Agnes: 
her evidence only corrobated the domina's aſſertions. 
She ſaid, that Agnes had been taken ill on returning 
from confeſſion, had never quitted her bed from that 
moment, and that ſhe had hertelf been preſent at the 
funeral. She even atteſted having ſeen her dead body, 
and afiiſted with her own hands in adjuſting it upon 
the bier. This account diſcouraged Theodore; yet, 
as he had puſhed the adventure ſo ſar, he reſolved to 
witneſs its concluſion. 

The portereſs now returned, and ordered him to 
follow her. He obeyed, 175 was conducted into the 
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parlour, where the lady prioreſs was already poſted at 
the grate. She aſked ſeveral queſtions reſpecting his 
parents, his religion, and what had reduced him to a 
ſtate of begvary. To theſe demands his anſwers were 
perfectly ſatis factory and perfectly falſe. He was then 
aſked his opinion of a monaſtic life. He replied in 
terms of high eſtimation and reſpe& for it. Upon 
this, the prioreſs told him, that his obtaining an en- 
trance into a religious order was not impoſſible; that 
her recommendation would not permit his poverty to 
be an obſtacle; and that, if ſhe found him dcſcrving it, 
he might depend in future upon her protection. Theo- 
dore allured her, that to merit her favour would be his 
higheſt ambition; and having ordered him to return 
next day, when ſhe would talk with Hin further, the 
domina quitted the parlour. 

The nuns, whom reſpect for the ſuperior had till 
then kept ſilcut, now crowded all together to the 
grate, and aſſailed the youth with a multitude of quet- 
tions. He had already examined each with attention. 
Alas! Agnes was not amongſt them. The nuns heaped 
queſtion upon queſtion ſo thickly, that it was ſcarcely 
poſſible for him to reply. One atked where he was 
born, fince his accent declared him to be a foreigner: 
another wanted to know why he wore a patch upon 
his left eye: Siſter Helena remarked his guitar, and 
enquired whether he was an adept in muſic. He re- 
plied with modeſty, that it was not for him to decide 
upon his talents, but requeſted permiſſion to appeal 
to them as judges. This, was granted without dit- 
ficulty. Theodore then played a ſhort ſymphony; 
after which, ſtretching his voice to its utmoſt extent, 
to facilitate its reaching the car of Agnes, he ſung a 
favourite ſong, which he knew ſhe was well acquainted 
with. The nuns were delighted with the ſweetneſs of 
his voice, and maſterly manner of touching the inſtru- 
ment ; but however acceptable this applauſe would 
have been at any other time, at preſent it was infipid 
to Theodore. His artifice kad not ſucceeded. tHe 
_ in vain between the ſtanzas; no voice replicd 
to his. 
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The convent- bell now warned the nuns that it was 
time to aſſemble in the refectory. They were obliged 
to quit the grate: they thanked the youth for the en- 
tertainment which his muſic had aftorded them, ard 
charged him to return the next day. This he pro- 
miſcd. The nuns, to give him the greater inclination 
to keep his word, told him that he might always de- 
pend upon the convent for his meals, and each of them 
made «im ſome little preſent. One gave him a box 
of ſweetmeats; another, an agnus dei; fome brought 
reliques of ſaints, waxen images, and conſecrated 
crolles; and others pretcuted him with pieces of thoſe 
works in which the religious excel, ſuch as embroi- 
derv, artificial flowers, lace, and needle-work. All 
theſe he was adviſed to fell, in order to put himſelt 
into better caſe; and he was aſſured that it would be 
ealy to diſpole of them, fince the Spaniards hold the 
performances of the nuns in high eſtimation. Having 
received theſe guts with ſceming reſpect and gratitude, 
he remarked, that, having no baſket, he knew not how 
to cauvey them away. Several of the nuns were haſ- 
tening in ſearch of one, when they were ſtopped by 
the return of an elderly woman, hom "Theodore had 
not till then obſerved. Her mild countenance and 
reſpectable air prejudiced him immediately in her fa- 
vour. 

“% Hah!”? ſaid the portereſs, “ here comes the Mo- 
ther St. Urſula with a baſket.”? 

The nun approached the grate, and preſented the 
baſket to Theodore: it was of willow, lined with blue 
ſatin, aud upon the four ſides were painted ſcenes 
from the legend of St. Genevieve. 

« Here is my gift,” ſaid ſhe, as the gave it into his 
hand: “Good youth, deſpiſe it not. Though its va- 
lue ſeems inſignificant, it has many hidden virtues.” 

She accompanied theſe words with an expreſſive 
look. It was not loſt upon Theodore. In receiving 
the preſent, he drew as near the grate as poſſible. 

„Agnes!“ ſhe whiſpered in a voice ſcarcely intet- 
ligible. 

Theodore, however, caught the found. He con- 
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cluded that ſome myſtery was concealed in the baſket, 
and his heart beat with impatience and joy. At this 
moment the domina returned. Her air was gloomy 
and frowning, and ſhe looked if poſſible more ſtern 
than ever. 

Mother St. Urſula, J would ſpeak with you in 
private.“ 

The nun changed colour, and was evidently diſcon- 
certed. 

« With me?” ſhe replied in a faltering voice. 

The domina motioned that ſhe mult follow her, and 
retired. The Mother St. Urſula obeyed her. Soon 
after, the refectory bell ringing a ſecond time, the nuns 
quitted the grate, and Theodore was left at liberty 
to carry off his prize. Yeiighted that at length he 
had obtained ſome intelligence for the Marquis, he 
flew-rather than ran till he reached the Hotel de las 
Ciſternas. In a few minutes he ſtood by his maſter's 
bed with the baſket in his hand. Lorenzo was in the 
chamber, endeavouring to reconcile his friend to a 
misfortune which he felt himſelf but too ſeverely. 
Theodore related his adventure, and the hopes which 
had been created by the Mother St. Urſula's gift. 
The Marquis itarted from his pillow. That fire which 
finice the death of Agnes had been extinguiſhed, now 
revived in his boſom, and his eves fſparkled with the 
cagerneis of expectation. The emotions which Lo- 
renzo's countenance betrayed were ſcarcely weaker, 
and he waited with inexpreſſible impatience for the 
ſolution of this myſtery. Raymond caught the baſket 
from the hands of his page: he emptied the contents 
upon the bed, and examined them with minute atten- 
tion. He hoped that a letter would be found at the 
bottom. Nothing of the kind appeared. - The ſearch 

as reſumed, and ſtill} with no better ſucceſs. At 
length Don. Raymond obſerved, that one corner of 
the blue ſatin lining was unripped: he tore 1t open 
baſtily, and drew forth a ſmall ſcrap of ꝓaper, neither 
folded nor ſealed. It was addrefird to the Marquis de 
las Ciſternas, and the contents were as follows; 
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« Having recogniſed your page, I venture to- ſend 
theſe few lines. FProcure an order from the Cardinal- 
Duke for ſeizing my perton, and that of the domina; 
but let it not be executed till Friday at midnight. It 
is the feſtival of St. Clare: there will be a proceſſion 
of nuns by torch-light, and I ſhall be among them. 
Beware, not to let your intention be known. Should 
a ſyllable be dropped to excite the domina's ſuſpicions, 
you will never hear of me more. Be cautious, if you 
prize the memory of Agaes, and wiſh to puniſh her 
allaſſins. I have that to tell, will freeze your blood 


with horror. 
« Sr, URSULA.“ 


No ſooner had the Marquis read the note, than be 
fell back upon his pillow deprived of ſenſe or motion. 
The hope failed him which till now had ſepported his 
exiltence; and theſe lines convinced him but too poſi- 
tively that Agnes was indeed no more. Lorenzo felt this 
circumſtance leſs forcibly, ſince it had always been his 
idea that his ſiſter had periſhed by unfair means. When 
he fouud by the Mother St. Urſula's letter how true 
were his ſuſpicions, the confirmation excited no other 
ſeatunent in his boſom than a wiſh to puaiih the mur- 
derers as they deſerved. It was uo caly talk to recall 
the Marquis to himſelf. As foon as he recovered his 
ipeech, he broke out into execrations againſt the aſ- 
ſaſſins of his beloved, and vowed to take upon them 
a ſignal vengeance. He continued to rave and tors 
ment himſelf with impotent paſſion, till his conſtitu- 
tion, cnfeebled by grief and illneſs, could ſupport it- 
{cit no longer, and relapſed into iuſenſibility. His me- 
lancholy fituation ſincerely affected Lorenzo, who 
would willingly have remained iu the apartment of 
his friend; but other cares now demanded his pre- 
fence. It was neceſſary to procure the order for 1eize 
ing the prioreſs of St. Clare For this purpoſe, having 
committed Raymond to the care of the beſt phy- 
ſicians in Madrid, be quitted the Hotel de las Ciſter- 
nas, and bent his courſe towards the palace of the 
Cardiaal-dyukc. 
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His diſappointment was exceflive, when he found 
that affairs of ſtate had obliged the Cardinal to ſet out 
for a diſtant province. It wanted but five days to 
Friday: yet, by travelling day and night, he hoped to 
return in time for the pilgrimage of St. Clare. In this 
he ſucceeded. He found the Cardinal-duke, and re- 
preſented to him the ſuppoſed culpability of the pri- 
oreſs, as allo the violent effects which it had produced 
upon Don Raymond. He could have uſed no argu- 
ment ſo forcible as this laſt. Of all his nephews, the 
Marquis was the only one to whom the Cardinal-duke 
was ſincerely attached: he perfectly doted upon him, 
and the prioreſs could have committed no greater 
crime in his eyes, than to have endangered the life of 
the Marquzs, Conſcquently, he granted the order of 
arreſt without difficulty. He alſo gave Lorenzo a let- 
ter to a principal officer of the Inquiſition, deſiring 
him to ſee his mandate executed. Furniſhed with 
theſe papers, Medina haſtened back to Madrid, which 
he reached on the Friday, a few hours before dark. 
He found the Marquis ſomewhat cafier, but ſo weak 
and exhauſted, that without great exertion he could 
neither ſpeak nor move. Having paſſed an hour by 
his bed-ſide, Lorenzo left him to* communicate his 
deſign to his uncle, as alfo to give Don Ramirez de 
Mello the Cardinal's letter. The firſt was petrified 
with horror, when he learned the fate of his unhappy 
niece. - He encouraged Lorenzo to puaiſh her atlat- 
fins, and engaged to accompany him at night to St, 
Clare's convent. Don Ramirez promiſed his firmeſt 
ſupport, and ſelected a band of truſty archers to pre- 
vent oppotition on the part of the populace, 

Followed by Raymond's ardent prayers for ſugceſs, 
Lorenzo was at the gates of St. Clare a full hour be- 
fore the time appointed by the Mother St. Urtula, He 
was accumpanicd by his uncle, by Don Ramirez de 
Mello, and a party of choſen archers. Though in 
confiderable numbers, their appearance created na 
ſurpriſe: a great crowd was already aſſembled before 
the convent-doors, in order to witneſs the proceſſion. 
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It was naturally ſuppoſed, that Lorenzo and his at- 
tendants were conducted thither by the ſame deſign. 
The Duke of Medina being recogniſed, the people 
drew back, and made way for his party to advance. 
Lorenzo placed himſelf oppoſite to the great gate, 
through which the pilgrims were to paſs. Convinced 
that the prioreſs could not eſcape him, he waited pa- 
tiently for her appearance, which ſhe was expected to 
make exactly at midnight. 

The nuns were employed in religious duties eſtab- 
liſhed in honour of St. Clare, and to which no pro- 
phane was ever admitted. Ihe chapel-windows were 
illuminated. As they ſtood on the outfide, the audi- 
tors heard the full ſwell of the organ, accompanied by 
a chorus of female voices, rife upon the ſtillneſs of the 
night. This died away, and was ſucceeded by a ſin- 
gle ſtrain of harmony: it was the voice of her who 
was deſiined to ſuſtain in the proceſhon the character 
of St. Clare, For this office the moſt beautiful vir- 
gin of Madrid was always ſelected, and ſhe, upon 
whom the choice fell, eſteemed it as the higheſt of 
honours. 

The ſervice laſted till midnight was announced by 
the convent=bell. That ſound being heard, the mutic 
ceaſed : the voices died away ſoftly, and {von after the 
lights diſappeared from the chapel- windows. Lo- 
renzo's heart beat high, when he found the execution 
of his plan to be at haud. From the natural ſuper» 
ſtition of the people, be had preparcdimſelf tor ſome 
reſiſtance: but he truſted that the Mother St. Urſula 
would bring good reaſons to juſtiſ his proceeding. 
He had force with him to repel tbe firſt iinpulſe of 
the populace, till his arguments ſhould be heard: his 
only fear was, leſt the domina, ſuſpeRing his deſign, 
ſhould have ſpirited away the nun on whoſe depoſition 
every thing depended. Unleſs the Mother St. Urſula 
ſhould be preſent, be could only accuſe the prioreſs 
upon fuſpicigong. and this reflection gave him ſome lit- 
tte apprehentontor the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. The 
tranquility water Tecmed to reign through the con- 
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vent, in ſome degrec re- aſſured him: ſtill he expeAed 
the moment eagerly, when the preſence of his ally 
ſhould deprive him of the power of doubting. ip 
The abbey of Capuchins was only ſeparated from 
the convent by the garden and cemetery. The monks 
had been invited to aſſiſt at the pilgrimage. They 
now arrived, marching two by two with lighted torches 
in their hands, and chaunting hymns in honour of St. 
Clare. Father Pablos was at their head, the abbut 
having excuſed himſelf from attending. The people 
made way for the holy train, and the friars placed 
themſelves in ranks on either fide of the great gates. 
A few minutes fufficed to arrange the order of the 
proceſſion. This being ſettled, the convent- doors were 
thrown open, and again the female chorus ſounded in 
full melody. Firſt appeared a band of choriſters. As 
ſoon as they had paſſed, the monks fell in two by two, 
And followed with ſteps flow and meaſured: next came 
the novices: they bore no tapers, as did the profeſſed, 
but moved on with eyes bent downwards, and ſeemed 
to be occupied by telling their beads. To them ſuc- 
ceeded a young and lovely girl, who repreſented St. 
Lucia: ſhe held a golden baſon, in which were two 
eyes: her own were covered by a velvet bandage, and 
Me was conducted by another nun habited as an angel. 
She was followed by St. Catherine, a palm-branch in 
one hand, a flaming ſword in the other: ſhe was robed 
in white, and her brow was ornamented with a ſpark- 
ling diadem. After her appeared St. Genevieve, ſur- 
rounded by a number of imps, who putting themſclves 
into groteſque attitudes, drawing her by the robe, and 
ſporting round her with antic geſtures, endeavoured 
to diſtract her attention-from the book, vn which her 
eyes were conſtantly fixed. Theſe merry devils greatly 
entertained the ſpectators, who teſtified their pleaſure 
by repeated burſts of laughter. The prioreſs had been 
careful to ſelect a nun whoſe diſpoſition was naturally 
ſolemn and ſaturnine. She had every xeaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied with her choice: the drolleries g the imps were 
entirely thrown away, and St. Genevieve moved on 
without diſcompoſing a muſcle, ' 
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Each of theſe ſaints was ſeparated from the other by 
a band of choriſters, exaltiag her praiſe in their hymns, 
but declaring her to be very much inferior to St. Clare, 
the convent's avowed patroneſs. Theſe having paſſed, 
a long train of nuns appeared, bearing, like the cho- 
riſters, each a burning taper. Next came the reliques 
of St. Clare, incloſed in vaſes equally precious for their 
materials and workmanſhip: but they attracted not 
Lorenzo's attention. The nun who bore the heart 
occupied him entirely. According to Theodore's de- 
ſcription, he doubted not her being the Mother St. Ur- 
ſala. She feemed to look round with anxiety. As 
he ſtood foremoſt in the rank by which the proceſſion 
paſſed, her eye caught Lorenzo's. A fluth of joy over- 
ſpread her till then pallid cheek. She turned to her 
companion eagerly. 

„ We are fate, he heard her whiſper, “ *tis her 
brother.“ 

His heart being now at eaſe, Lorenzo gazed with 
tranquillity upon the remainder of the ſhow. Now 
appeared its moſt brilliant ornament: it was a ma- 
chine faſhioned like a throne, rich with jewels, and 
dazzling with light. It rolled onwards upon con- 
ccaled wheels, and was guided by ſeveral lovely chil- 
dren dreſſed as ſeraphs. The ſummit was covered 
with filver clouds, upon which rec!:ned the moſt beau- 
tiful form that eyes ever witneſſed. It was a damſel 
repreſenting St. Clare: her dreſs was of ineftimable 
price, and round her head a wreath of diamonds 
tormed an artificial glory: but all theſe ornaments 
yielded to the luſtre of her charms, As ſhe advanced, 
a murmur of delight ran through the crowd. Even 
Lorenzo confeſſed ſecretly, that he never beheld more 
perfect beauty; and had not his heart been Antonia's, 
it muſt have fallen a ſacrifice to this enchanting girl. 
As it was, he confidered her only as a fine ſtatue: ſhe 
obtained from kim no tribute ſave cold admiration; 
and when ſhe had paſſed him, he thought of her no 
more. 

*« Who is ſhe?” aſked a by - ſtander in Lorenzo's 
heariag. 
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One whoſe beauty you muſt often have heard ce. 
lebrated. Her name is Virginia de Villa-Franca: ſhe 
is a penſioner of St. Clare's convent, a relation of the 
prioreſs, and has been ſelected with juſtice as the or- 
nament of the proceſſion.” 

The throne moved onwards. It was followed by 
the prioreſs herſelf: ſhe marched at the head of the 
remaining nuns with a devout and ſanctified air, and 
cloſed the proceſſion. She moved on lowly : her eyes 
were raiſed to heaven: her countenance, calm and 
tranquil, ſeemed abſtracted from all ſublunary things; 
and no feature betrayed her ſecret pride at diſplaying 
the pomp and opulence of her convent. She paſted 
along, accompanied by the prayers and benedictions 
of the populace: but how great was the general con- 
fuſion and ſurpriſe when Don Ramirez, ſtarting for- 
ward, challenged her as his priſoner! 

For a moment, amazement held the domina filent 
and immoveable: but no ſooner did ſhe recover her- 


ſelf, than ſhe exclaimed againſt ſacrilege and impiety, - 


and called upon the people to reſcue a daughter of the 
church. They were eagerly preparing to obey her; 
when Don Ramirez, protected by the archers from 
their rage, commanded them to forbear, and threat- 
ened them with the ſevereſt vengeance of the Inqui- 
ſition. At that dreaded word every arm fell, every 
word ſhrunk back into its ſcabbard. The priorets 
herſelf turned pale, and trembled. The general filence 
convinced her that ſhe had nothing to hope but from 
innocence, and ſhe beſought Don Ramirez, in a faulter- 
ing voice, to inform her of what crime ſhe was accuſed. 

That you ſhall know in time,“ replied he; “ but 
firſt I muſt ſecure the Mother St. Urſula.”? 
: „The Mother St. Urſula!““ repeated the domina, 
aintly. ä 

At this moment caſting her eyes round, ſhe ſaw Lo- 
renzo and the Duke, who had followed Don Ramirez. 

« Ah! great God!“ ſhe cried, claſping her hands 
together with a frantic air, © I am betrayed.” 

« Betrayed!" replied St. Urſula, who now arrived, 
conducted by ſome of the archers, and followed by the 
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| nun her companion in the proceſſion: * not betrayed, 

| but diſcovered. In me recogniſe your accuſer : you 
know not how well 1 am inſtructed in your guilt ;— 
Segnor,” ſhe continued, turning to Don Ramirez, © I 
commit myſelf to your cuſtody. I charge the prioreſs 
of St. Clare with murder, and ſtake my lite for the 
juſtice of my accuſation.” 

A general cry of ſurpriſe was uttered by the whole 
audience, and an explanation was loudly demanded. 
The trembling nuns, terrified at the noiſe and uni- 
verſal contuſion, had diſperſed, and fled different ways. 
Some regained the convent ; others ſought refuge in the 
dwellings of their relations; and many, ovly ſeufible of 
their preſent danger, and anxious to eſcape from the 
tumult, ran through the ſtreets, and wandered they 
knew not whither. The lovely Virginia was one of 
the firſt to fly. And in order that the might be better 
ſeen and heard, the people deſired that St. Urſula 
{hould harangue them from the vacant throne. The 
nuncomplicd: the aſcended the glittering machine, and 
then addreſſed the ſurrounding multitude as tollows: 

„% However ſtrange and unſcemly may appear my 

conduct, when confidered to be adopted by a female 
and a nun, neceſſity will juſtify it moſt fully. A ſes 
cret, an horrible tecret, weighs heavy upon my ſoul: no 
reſt can be mine till I have revealed it to the world, 
aud ſatisfied that innocent blood which calls from the 
grave for vengeance. Much have I dared, to gain this 
opportunity of !ightening my conſcience. Had I failed 
in my attempt to reveal the crime, had the domina 
but ſuſpected that the myſtery was known to me, my 
ruin was inevitable. Angels who watch unceaſingly 
over thoſe who deſcrve their favour, have enabled me 
to eſcape detection. I am now at liberty to retate 4 
tale, whoſe circuinſtances will freeze every honeſt ſoul 
with horror. Mine is the tak to rend the veil from 
; hypocriſy, and ſhew miſguided parents to what dans 
gers the woman is expoſcd, who falls under the ſway 
of a monaſtic tyrant. 
Among the votaries of St. Clare, none was more 
lovely, none more gentle, than Agnes de Medina, I 
L 2 
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knew her well: ſhe entruſted to me every ſecret of hey 
heart: I was her friend and confidante, and I loved 
her with ſincere affection. Nor was I ſingular in my 
attachment. Her piety unfeigned, her willingneſs to 
oblige, and her angelic diſpoſition, rendered her the 
darling of all that was eſtimable in the convent. The 
Prioreſs herſelf, proud, ſcrupulous, and forbidding, 
could not refuſe Agnes that tribute of approbation 
which ſhe beſtowed upon no one elſe. Every one has 
ſome fault. Alas! Agnes had her weakneſs: ſhe vio- 
Jated the laws of eur order, and incurred the inveterate 
Hate of the unforgiving domina. St. Clare's rules are 
ſevere: but, grown antiquated and neglected, many of 
late years have either been forgotten, or changed by 
univerſal conſent into milder puniſhments. The pe- 
nance adjudged to the crime of Agnes was moſt cruel, 
moſt inhuman. The law had been long exploded, 
Alas! it ſtill exiſted, and the revengeful prioreſs now 
determined to revive it. This law decreed, that the 
offender ſhould bc plunged into a private dungeon, ex- 
preſsly conſtituted to hide from the world for ever the 
victim of cruelty and tyrannic ſuperſtition. In this 
dreadful abode ihe was to lead a perpetual ſolitude, 
deprived of all ſociety, and believed to be dead by 
thoſe whom affection might prompt to attempt her 
reſcue. Thus was ſhe to languiſh out the remainder of 
her days, with no other food than bread and water, and 
no other comfort than the free indulgence of her tears.“ 

The indignation created by this account was ſo vio- 
Jent, as for ſome moments to interrupt St. Urſula's 
narrative When the diſturbance ceaſed, and ſilence 
again prevailed through the allembly, ſhe continued 
her diſcourſe, while at every word the domina's coun- 
tenance betrayed her increaſing terrors. 

A council of the twelve elder nuns was called: I 
was of the number. The prioreſs iu exaggerated co- 
Jours deſcribed the offence of Agnes, and ſerupled not 
to propoſe the revival of this almoſt forgotten law. 
To the ſhame of our ſex be it ſpoken, that either ſo 
abſolute was the domina's will in the convent, or fo 
much had diſappointment, ſolitude, an] ſelf denial 
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hardened their hearts and ſoured their tempers, that 

this barbarous propoſal was aflented to by nine voices 

Cut of the twelve, I was not one of the nine. Fre- 

quent opportunities had convinced me of the virtues 

of Agnes, and I loved and pitied her moſt ſincerely. 

The Mothers Bertha and Cornelia joined my party: 

we made the ſtrongeſt oppoſidion poſſible, and the ſu- 

perior found herſelf compelled to change her intention. 
In ſpite of the majority in her favour, ſhe feared to 
break with us open'y. She knew that, ſupported by 
the Medina Family, our forces wouid be too ſtrong for 
her to cope with: and ſhe alſo knew that, after being 
once impriſoned, and ſuppoſed dead, ſhould Agnes be 
diſcovered, ber ruin would be incvitable; ſhe there- 
fore gave up her deſign, though with much reluctance. 
She demanded, ſome days to reflect upon a mode of 
puniſhment, which might be agrecable to the whole 
community; and ſhe promiſed, that as ſoon as her re- 
ſolution was fixed, the ſame council ſhould be again 
ſummoned. Two days pad away: on the evening 
of the third it was announced, that on the next day 
Agnes {hould be examined: and that according to her 
behaviour on that occaſion her punithment ſhould be 
either ſtrengthened or mitigated. 

« On the night preceding this examination, I ſtole 
to the cell of Agnes at an hour when J ſuppoſed the 
other nuns to be buried in fleep. I comforted her to 
the beſt of my power: I bade her take courage, told 
her to rely upon the ſupport of her friends, and taught 
her certain ſigus, by which I might inſtruct her to an- 
ſwer the domina's queſtions by an aſſent or negative. 


Conſcious that her enemy would ſtrive ta confuſe, em- 


barraſs, and daunt her, I feared her being enſnared 
into ſume confeſſion prejudicial to her intereſts. Being 
anxious to keep my vilit ſecret, I ſtayed with Agnes 
but a ſhort time. I bade her not to let her ſpirits be 
caſt down. I miagled my tears with thoſe which 
ſtreamed down her cheek, embraced her fondly, and 
was on the point of retiring, when I heard the found 


of ſteps approaching the 5 I ſtarted back. A cus 
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tain which veiled a large crucifix offered me a retreat, 
and I haſtened to place myſelf behind it. The door 
opened. The prioreſs entered, followed by four other 
nuns. They advanced towards the bed of Agnes, 
The ſuperior reproached her with her errors in the 
Di ttereſt terms. She told her, that ſhe was a diſgrace 
to the convent, that ſhe was refolved to delives the 
worid and herſelf from ſuch a monſter, and com- 
manded her to drink the contents of a goblet, now 
preſented to her by one of the nuns. Aware of the 
fatal properties of the liquor, and trembling to find 
Herſelf upon the brink of eternity, the unh: anpy girl 
ſtrove to excite the domina's pity by the moſt afſect- 
ing prayers. She ſed for life in terms which might 
have melted the heart of a fiend. She pro::.:ſed to 
ſubmit patizntly to any puniſhment, to ſhame, impri— 
Jonment, and torture, might the but be permitted to 
Jive! Oh! might ſhe but live another month, or: week, 
or day! Her mercileſ enemy liſtened to her complaints 
unmoved: the told ber, that at frt ſhe meant to have 
Ipared her life, and that if ſhe had altered her inten- 
tion, ſhe had to thank the oppoſrticn of her friends. 
She continued to infiſt upon her ſwallowing the pot- 
ſon : ſhe bade her recommend herſelt to the Almigh- 
ty's mercy, nat to hers; and aflured her that in an 
Hour ihe would be numbered with the dead. Perceiv- 
ing that it was vain to implore this untechng woman, 
The attempted to ſpring from her bed, and call for aſ- 
ſiſtance: ſhe hoped, it ſic could not eſcape the fate 
announced to her, at leaſt to have weitneſſes of the vio- 
lence committed. The prioreſs gueſſed her deſign: 
the ſerzed her forcibly by the arm, and puſhed her 
back upon her pillow; at the fame time drawing a 
dagger, and placing it at the breaft of the unfortunate 
Agnes, ſhe proteſted that if ſhe uttered a fingle cry, or 
heſitated 2 lingle moment to drink the poiſon, ſhe 
would pierce her heart that inftant. Already. half- 
dead with fear, ſhe could make no further refiſtance, 
The nun approached with the fatal goblet; the do- 
Kuna obliged her to take it, and ſwallow the contents. 
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She drank, and the horrid deed was accompliſhed. 
The nuns then ſeaicd themſelves round the bed; they 
anſwered her groans with reproaches; they interrupted 
with farcaims the praycrs in which the recommended 
her parting ſoul to mercy: they threatencd her with 
heaven's vengeance aud eternal perditien: they bade 
her deſpair of pardon, ad ftrowed with yet ſharper 
thorns death's painful pillow. Such were the ſuffer- 
ings of this young unfortunate, till 1cleaſed by fate 
from the malice of her torn entors. She expired in 
horror of the paſt, in fears for the future; and her 
agonics were ſuch as muſt have amply gratihed the 
hate and vengeance of her enemies. As foon as her 
victim ccaſed to breathe, the domina retired, and was 
followed by her acco:rplices. 

« It was now that ] ventured from my concealment. 
I dared not to afſliſt my unhappy friend, aware that, 
without preſerving her, 1 ſhould only have brought on 
myſelf the ſame deſtruction. Shocked and terrified 
beyond expreſſion at this horrid ſcene, ſcarcely had I 
ſufficient ſtrength to regain my cell. As I reached the 
door of that of Agnes, 1 ventured to look towards the 
bed on which lay her lifeleſs body, once ſo lovely and 
tweet! 1 breathed a prayer for her departed ſpirit, and 
vowed to revenge her death by the ſhame and puniſh- 
ment of her aſſaſſins. With danger and difhcuity I 
have kept my oath. I unwarily dropped ſome words 
at the funeral of Agnes, while thrown off my guard 
by exceſſive grief, which alarmed the guilty contcience 
of the prioreſs. My every action was obſerved; my 
every ſtep was traced. I was conſtantly ſurrounded 
by the ſuperior's ſpies. It was long before I could 
find the means of conveying to the unhappy girl's re- 
lations an intimation of my ſecret. It was given out, 
that Agnes had expired ſuddenly. This account was 
credited, not only by her friends in Madrid, but even 
by thoſe within the convent. The poiſon had left ng 
marks upon her body: no one ſuſpected the true cauſe 
of her death, and it remained unknown to all; ſave the 
aflaſſins and o:yicit, 
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& T have no more to ſay: for what I have already 
ſaid, I will anſwer with my life. I repeat, that the 
prioreſs is a murdereſs; that ſhe has driven from the 
world, perhaps from heaven, an unfortunate, whoſe 
offence was light and venial; that ſhe has abuted the 
power intruſted to her hands, and has been a tyrant, 
a barbarian, and an hypocrite. I alſo accuſe the four 
nuns, Violante, Camilla, Alix, and Mariana, as being 
her accomplices, and equally criminal.” 

Here St. Urſula ended her narrative. It created 
horror and ſurpriſe throughout; but when ſhe related 
the inhuman murder of Agnes, the indignation of the 
mob was ſo audibly teſtified, that it was ſcarcely poſ- 
ible to hear the concluſion. 'I his coufuſton increafed 
with every moment. At length a multitude of voices 
exclaimed, that the priorets ſhould be given up to 
their fury. To this Don Ramirez potitively refuſed 
to conſent, Even Lorenzo bade the people remem- 
ber, that ſhe had undergone no trial, and adviſed them 
to leave her puniſhment to the Inquitition. All re- 
preſentations were fruitleſs; the diſturbance grew ſtill 
more violent, and the populace more exaſperated. 
In vain did Ramire attempt to convey his priſoner 
out of the throng. Wherever he tuined, a band of 
noters barred his paſſage, and demanded her being 
delivered over to them more loudly than before. Ra- 
mirez ordered his attendants to cut their way through 
the multitude. Oppreſſed by numbers, it was impoſ- 
fible for them to draw their ſwords. He threatened 
the mob with the vengeance of the Inquiſition : but, 
inthis moment of popular phrenſy, even this dreadful 
name had loſt its effect. Though regret for his ſiſter 
made him look upon the prioreſs with abhorrence, 
Lorenzo could not help pitying a woman in a fituation 
fo terrible: but in ſpite of all his exertions and thoſe 
of the Duke, of Don Ramirez and the archers, the 
people continued to preſs onwards. They forced a 
paſſage through the guards who protected their deſ- 
fined victim, dragged her from her ſhelter, and pro- 
ceeded to take upon her a moſt ſummary and cruei 
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vengeance. Wild with terror, and ſcarcely knowing 
what ſhe ſaid, the wretched woman ſhricked for a mo- 
ment's mercy : ſhe proteſted that ſhe was innocent of 
the death of Agnes, and could clear herſelf from the 
ſuſpicion beyond the power of doubt. The rioters 
hceded nothing but the gratification of their barba- 
rous vengeance. They refuſed to lien to her: they 
ſhewed her every ſort of intult, loaded her with mud 
and filth, and called her by the moſt opprobrious ap- 
pellations. They tore her one trom another, and each 
new tormentor was more ſavage than the former. 
They ſtifled with howls and execrations her ſhri!! cries 
for mercy, and dragged her through the ſtreets, ſpurn- 
ing ber, trampling her, and treating her with every 
ſpecies of cruelty which hate or vindictive fury could 
invent. At length a flint, aimed by fore well-directing 
hand, ſtruck her full upon the temple. She fank upon 
the ground bathed in blood, and in a few minutes ter- 
minated her miſerable exiſtence, Yet, though ſhe no 
longer felt their inſults, the rioters ſtill exerciſed their 
nnpctent rage upon her lifeleſs body. They beat it, 
trod upon it, and ill- uicd it, till it became no more than 
a maſs o! fleſh, unſightly, ſhapelefs, and diſguſting. 
Unable to prevent this ſhocking event, Lorenzo 
and his friends had beheld it with the utmoſt horror: 
but they were routed from their compelled inactivity, 
on hearing that the mob was attacking the convent.of 
St. Clare. The incenicd populace, confounding ih 
innocent with the guilty, had reſolved to ſacrifice all 
the nuns of that order to their rage, and not to leave 
one ſtone of the building upon another. Alarmed 
at this intelligence, they haſtened to the convent, 
reſolved to defend it, if poſſible, or, at leaſt, ta reſcue 
the inhabitants from the fury of the rioters. Moſt of 
the nuns had fed; but a few ſtill remained in their ha- 


ever, as they had taken the precaution of faſtening the 
inner gates, with this aſtiftance Lorenzo hoped to repel * 
the mob, till Don Ramirez ſhould return to him with 
@ more 1ufficient force. 
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Having been conducted by the former diſturbance 
to the diſtance of ſome ſtreets from the convent, he 
did not immediately reach it. When he arrived, the 
throng ſurrounding it was ſo exceſſive, as to prevent 
his approaching the gates. In the interim, the popu- 
lace beſieged the building with perſevering rage: they 
battered the walls, threw lighted torches in at the 
windows, and ſwore that by break of day not a nun 
of St. Clare's order ſhould be left alive. Lorenzo had 
Juſt ſucceeded in piercing his way through the crowd, 
when one of the gates was forced open. The rioters 
poured into the interior part of the building, where 
they exerciſed their vengeance upon every thing which 
preſented it ſelf in their paſſage. They broke the furni- 
ture into pieces, tore down the pictures, deſtroyed the 
reliques, and, in their hatred of her ſervant, forgot all 
reſpect to the ſaint. Some employed themſelves in 
ſearching out the nuns, others in pulling down parts 
of the convent, and others again in ſetting fire to the 
pictures and valuable furniture which it contained, 
Theſe latter produced the moſt deciſive deſolation. 
Indeed, the conſequences of their action were more 
ſadden than themſelves had expected or wiſhed. The 
flames riſing from the burning piles caught part of the 
building, which being old and dry, the conflagration 
ſpread with rapidity from room to room. The walls 
were ſoon ſhaken by the devouring element. The 
columns gave way, the roofs came tumbling down 
upon the rioters, and cruſhed many of them beneath 
their weight. Nothing was to be heard but ſhrieks 
and groans. The convent was wrapped in flames, and 
the whole preſented a ſcene of devaſtation and horror. 

Lorenzo was ſhocked at having been the cauſe, 
however innocent, of this frightful diſturbauce. He 
endeavourcd to repair his fault by protecting the help» 
leſs inhabitants of the convent. He entered it with 
the mob, and exerted bimſelf to repreſs the prevailing 
fury, till the ſudden and alarming progreſs of the 
flames compelled him to provide for his own ſafety. 
The people now hurried out as eagerly as they liad 
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before thronged in; but their numbers clogging up the 
door-way, and the fire gaining upon them rapidly, 
many of them periſhed ere they had time to effect their 
eſcape. Lorenzo's good fortune directed him toa fmall 
door in a farther aiſle of the chapel. The bolt was 
already undrawn : he opened the door, and found him- 
ſelt at the foot of St. Clare's ſepulchre. 

Here he ſtopped to breathe. The Duke, and ſome 
of his attendants, had followed him, and thus were in 
ſecurity for the preſent. They now conſulted what 
ſteps they ſhould take to eſcape from this ſcene of diſ- 
turbance; but their deliberations were conſiderably in- 
terrupted by the ſight of volumes of fire rifing from 
amidſt the convent's maſſy walls, by the noiſe of ſome 
heavy arch tumbling down in ruins, or by the mingled. 
ſuricks of the nuns and rioters, either ſuffocating in 
the preſs, periſhing in the flames, or cruſhed beneath 
the weight of the falling manſion. 

Lorenzo enquired, whither the wicket I-d? He was 
aniwered, to the garden of the Capuchins; and it was 
reſolved to explore an outlet upon that fide. Accords 
ingly, the Duke raiſed the latch, and paſſed into the 
adjoining cemetery. The attendants followed with- 
out ceremony. Lorenzo, being the laſt, was alfo on 
the point of quitting the colonnade, when he ſaw the 
door of the ſepulchre opened ſoftly: Some one looked 
out, but on perceiving ſtrangers uttered a loud ſhrieks 
ſtarted back again, and New down the marble ſtairs. 

What can this mean?“ cried Lorenzo: “ Here is 
ſome myſtery concealed. Follow me without delay.” 

Thus ſaying, he haſtened into the ſepulchre, and 
purſued the perſon who continued to fly before him, 
The Duke knew not the cauſe of this exclamation, 
but, ſuppoſing that he had good reaſons for it, fol- 
lowed him without hefitation. The others did the 
ſame, and the whole party ſoon arrived at the foot of 
the ſtairs. The upper door having been left open, the 
neighbouring flames darted from above a ſufficient” 
light to enable Lorenzo's catching a glance of the fn- 
gitive running through the long paſſages and diſtant 
Vaults; but when a ſudden turn deprived him of this 
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aſſiſtance, total darkneſs ſucceeded, and he could only 
trace the object of his enquiry by the faint echo of re- 
tiring feet. The purſuers were now compelled to 
proceed with caution: as well as they could judge, 
the fugitive alſo ſeemed to flacken pace, for they 
heard the ſteps follow each other at longer intervals. 
They, at length, were bewildered by the labyrinth of 
paſſages, and diſperſed in various directions. Carried 
away by his eagerneſs to clear up this myſtery, and to 
penetrate into which he was impelled by a movement 
ſecret and unaccountable, Lorenzo heeded not this 
circumſtance till he found himſelf in total ſolitude. The 
noiſe of foot-ſteps had ceaſed, all was filent around, 
and no clue oſſered itſelf to guide him to the flying per- 
fon. He ſtopped to reflect on the means molt likely 
to aid his purſuit, He was perſuaded that no com- 
mon cauſe would have induced the fugitive to ſeck 
that dreary place at an hour ſo unuſual; the cry which 
he had heard, ſeemed uttered in a voice of terror; and 
he was convinced that fome myſtery was attached to 
this event. Aſter ſome minutes paſſed in heſitation, 
he continued to proceed, feeling his way along the 
walls of the patlage. He had already paſſed ſome time 
in this flow progreſs, when he defcried a ſpark of light 
glimmering at a diſtance. Guided by this obtervation, 
and having drawa his ſword, he bent his ſteps towards 
the place whence the beam ſeemed to be emitted. 

It proceeded from the lamp which flamed before 
St. Clare's ſtatue. Before it ftood ſeveral females; 
their white garments ſtreaming in the blaſt as it howled 
along the vaulted dungeons. Curious to know what 
had brought them together in this melancholy ſpot, 
Lorenzo drew near with precaution. The ſtrangers 
ſeemed earneſtly engaged in converſation. "They heard 
not Lorenzo's ſteps, and he approached unobſerved, 
till he could hear their voices diſtinctly.. 

6] proteſt,” continued ſhe who was ſpeaking when 
he arrived, and to whom the reſt were liftemng with 
great attention; © I proteſt, that J ſaw them with my 
won eyes. I flew down the ſteps, they purſued me, 


and I eſcaped falling into their hands with difficulty. 
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Had it not been for the lamp, I ſhould never have 
found you.“ 

« And what could bring them hither?” ſaid another, 
in a trembling voice; * do you think that they were 
looking for us?“ 

God grant my fears may be falſe !*” rejoined the 
firſt ; „but I doubt they are murderers! If they diſ- 
cover us, we are loft! As for me, my fate 1s certain, 
My affinity to the prioreſs will be a ſufficient crime to 
condemn me; and though till now theſe vaults have 
afforded me a retreat 1 

Here looking up, her eye fell upon Lorenzo, who 
had continued to approach ſlowly. 

« The murderers!” ſhe cried. 

She ſtarted away from the ſtatue*'s pedeſtal on which 
ſhe had been ſeated, and attempted to eſcape by flight. 
Her companions at the ſame moment uttered a terri- 
fied ſcream, while Lorenzo arreſted the fugitive by the 
arm. Frightened and deſperate, ſhe ſank upon her 
knees before him. 

« Spare me!“ ſhe exclaimed; “ for Chriſt's ſake, 

re me! I am innocent, indeed, I am!” 

While ſhe ſpoke, her voice was almoſt choaked with 
fear. The beams of the lamp darting full upon her 
face, which was unveiled, Lorenzo recognized the 
beautiful Virginia de Villa Franca. He haſtened to raiſe 
her from the ground, and beſought her to take courage. 
He promiſed to protect her from the rioters, aſſured her 
that her retreat was ſtill a ſecret, and that ſhe might de- 
pend upon his readineſs to defend her to the laſt drop 
of his blood. During this converſation, the nuns had 
thrown themſelves into various attitudes: one knelt, 
and addreſſed herſelf to Heaven; another hid her face 
in the lap of her neighbour; ſome liſtened motionleſs 
with fear to the diſcourſe of the ſuppoſed aſſaſſin; 
while others embraced the ſtatue of St. Clare, and im- 
plored her protection with frantic cries. On per- 
ceiving their miſtake, they crowded round Lorenzo, 
and heaped benedictions on him by dozens. He feund 
that, on hearing the threats of the mob, and terrified 
by the cruclties which buy the convent towers they 
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had ſeen inflicted on the ſuperior, many of the pen- 


ſioners and nuns had taken refuge in the ſepulchre. 
Among the former was to be reckoned the lovely Vir- 
ginia, nearly related to the prioreſs. She had more 
reaſon than the reſt to dread the rioters, and now be 
ſought Lorenzo earneſtly not to abandon her to their 
rage. Her companions, moſt of whom were women 
of noble family, made the ſame requeſt, which he rea- 
dily granted: he promiſed not to quit them till L e had 
ſeen each of them ſafe in the arms of her relations, 
But he adviſed their deferring to quit the ſepulchre for 
ſome time longer, when the popular fury might be 
ſomewhat calmed, and the arrival of military force 
have diſperſed the multitude. 

« Would to God,” cried Virginia, “that T were al- 
ready ſafe in my mother's embraces! How ſay you, 
Segnor? will it be long ere we may leave this place? 
Every moment that I pats here, I paſs in torture!“ 

66 hope, not long,” ſaid he; “but till you can pro- 
ceed with ſecurity, this ſepulchre will prove an impe- 
netrable aſylum. Here you run no riſque of a difc9- 
very, and I would adviſe your rem aining quiet for the 
next two or three hours. 

& Two or three hours!“ exclaimed” Siſter Helena: 
« If I ſtay another hour in theſe vaults, I {hill expire 
with fear! Not the wealth of worlds ſhou!d bribe me 
to undergo again what I have ſuffered ſince my com- 
ing hither. Bleſſed Virgin! To be in this 2 
place in the middle of night, ſurrounded by the moulds 
ering bodies of my deceaſed companions, and <cx- 
petting every moment to be torn in picces by their 
ghoſts who wander about me, and complain, and 
groan, and wail in accents that make my blood run 
cold Chriſt Jeſus! It is enough to drive me to 
madneſs! 

& Excuſe me,” replied Lorenzo,“ if [ am ſurpriſed, 
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that while menaced by real woes you are capable of 


yielding to imaginary dangers. Theſe terrors are 
puerile and groundleſs: combat them, holy fiſter; I 
have promiſed to guard you from the rioters, but 
againſt the attacks of ſuperſtition you muſt depeud for 
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protection upon yourſelf, The idea of ghoſts is ridi- 
culous in the extreme; and if you continue to be 
ſwayed by ideal terrors 4 

« Ideal!” exclaimed the nuns with one voice: 
« Why we heard it ourfelves, Segnor! Every one of 
us heard it! It was frequently repeated, and it founded 
every time more melancholy and deep. You will 
never perſuade me that we could all have been de- 
ceived. Not we, indeed; no, no; had the noiſe been 
merely created by fancy X 

& Hark ! hark!“ interrupted Virginia, in a voice of 
terror; God preſerve us! There it is apain!” 

The nuns claſped their hands together, and ſank 
vpan their knees. Lorenzo looked round him ea- 
gerly, and was on the point of yielding to the fears 
which already had poſieſſed the women. Univerſal 
flence prevailed, He examined the vault, but no- 
thing was to be ſeen. He now prepared to addreſs 
the nuns, and ridicule their childiſh apprehenſions, 
when his attention was arreſted by a deep and long- 
drawn groan. | 

« What was that?” he cried, and ſtarted. 

There, Segnor!” ſaid Helena: “ Now you muſt 
be convinced! You have heard tbe noiſe yourſelf! 
Now judge whether our terrors are imaginary. Since 
we have been here, that groaning has been repeated 
almoſt every five minutes. Doubtleſs it proceeds from 
tome ſoul! in pain who wiſhes to be prayed out of pur» 
gatory: but none of us dare afk it the queſtion. As 
for me, were I to fee an apparition, the fright, I am 
very certain, would kill me out of hand.” . 

As the ſaid this, a ſecond groan was heard yet more 
diſtinctly. The nuns croficd themfelves, and haſtened 
to repeat their prayers againſt evil ſpirits. Lorenzo 
hſtened attentively. He cven thought that he could 
diſtinguiſh ſounds as of one ſpeaking in complaint, 
but diſtance, rendered them inarticulate. The noiſe 
ſeemed to come from the midſt of the ſmall vault in 
which he and the nuns then were, and which a mul- 
titude of pailages — out in various directions 
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formed into a fort of ſtar. Lorenzo's curioſity, which 
was ever awake, made him anxious to ſolve this myſ- 
tery, He deſired that lence might be kept. The 
nuns obeyed him. All was huſhed tili the general 
ſtillneſs was again diiturbed by the groaning, which 
was repeated ſeveral times ſucceſſively. He perceived 
it to be m oſt audible, when upon following the ſound 
he was conducted cloſe to the ſhrine of St. Clare. 

« The noiſe comes irom hence,” ſaid he. Whoſe 
is this ſtatue?” 

Helena, to whom he addreſſed the queſtion, pauſed 
for a moment. Suddenly ſhe clapped her hands to- 
gether. 

Aye!“ cried ſhe, „it muſt be ſo. I have diſco- 
vered the meaning, of thele groans.“ 

The nuns crowded round her, and beſought her ea- 
gerly to ex ain herſelf, She gravely replied, that for 
time immemorial the Natue had been famous tor per- 
forming miracles, From this ſhe inferred, that the 
ſaint was concerned at the conflagration of a convent 
which ſhe protected, and expreſſed her grief by audi- 
ble lamentations. Not having equal faith in the mi- 
raculous ſaint, Loren o did not think this ſolution of 
the myſtery quite ſo ſatisfactory as the nuns, who ſub- 


ſcribed to it without heſitation. In one point it is 


true that he agreed with Helena. He ſuſpected that 
the groans procceded from the ſtatue: the more he 
littened, the more was he confirmed in this idea. He 
drew nearer to the image, deſigning to inſpect it more 
cloſely : but perceiving his intention, tHe nuns beſought 
him for God's fake to deſiſt, fince, if he touched the 
ſtatue, his death was inevitable. 

Not being convinced that his deſtruction would be 
ſo certain as the nuns ſeemed to think it, Lorenzo per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution. In ſpite of their prayers and 
threats, he approached the ſtatue., He ſprang over the 
iron rails which defended it, and the ſaint underwent 
a thorough examination, The image at firſt appeared 
to be of ſtone, but proved on further inſpection to be 
formed cf no more ſolid materials than coloured wood. 
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He ſhook it, and attempted to move it: but it ap- 
peared to be of a piece with the baſe which it ſtood 
upon. He cxamined it over and over: ſtill no clue 
guided him to the ſolution of this myſtery, for which 
the nuns were become equally ſolicitous, when they 
ſaw that he touched the ſtatue with impunity. He 
pauſed and liſtened: the groans were repeated at in- 
tervals, and he was convinced of being in the ſpot 
veareſt to them. He muted upon this ſingular event, 
and ran over the ſtatue with enquiring eyes. He again 
aſcended the pedeſt al, and diſcovered a ſmall knob of 
iron Concealed on the jaint's ſhoulder. This obſerva- 
tion delighted him. He applied his fingers to the knob, 
and prefled it down forcibly. Immediately a rumbling 
noiſe was heard within the ſtatue, as if a chain tightly 
ſtretched was fiving back. Frightened at the ſound, 
the timid nuns ſtarted away, prepared to haſten from 
the vault at the firſt appearance ot danger. All remain- 
ing quiet and ſtill, they again gathered round Lorenzo, 
and beheld his prececdings with anxious curieſity. 
Finding that nuthing followed this diſcovery, he 
deſcended. As he took his hand from the faint, ſhe 
trembled beneath his touch. This created new ter- 
rors in the ſpectators, who believed the ſtatue to be 
animated. Lorenzo's ideas upon the ſubject were 
widely different. He caſily comprehended, that the 
noiſe whieh he had heard was occaſioned by his hav- 
ing looſened a chain which attached the image to its 
pedeſtal. He once more attempted to move it, and fuc- 
ceeded without much exertion. He placed it upon the 
ground, and then perceived the pedeſtal to be hotlow, 
and covered at the opening with an heavy iron grate. 
This excited ſuch general curioſity, that the ſiſters 
forgot both their real and imaginary dangers. Lo- 
renzo proceeded to raiſe the grate, in which the nuns 
aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of their ſtrength. The at- 
tempt was accompliſhed with little difficulty. A deep 
abyſs now preſeuted itſelf before them, whoſe thick 


obſcurity the eye ſtrove in vain to pierce. The rays - 


of the lamp were too feeble to be of much afliftance, 
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Nothing was diſcernible, ſave a flight of rough un. 
ſhapen ſteps, which ſank inta the yawning gulph, aud 
were ſoon loſt in darkneſs. he groans v. ere heard no 
more: but all believed them to have aſcended from 
this cavern, As he bent over it, Lorenzo fancied that 
he diſtinguiſhed ſomething bright twinkling through 
the gloom. He gazed attentively upon the ſpot where 
it ſhowed itſelf, and was convince«, that he ſaw a 
ſmall ſpark of light, now vilible, now diſappearing. 
He communicated this circumſtance to the nuns: they 
alſo perceived the ſpark : but when he declared his in- 
tention to deſcend into the cave, they united to op- 
pole his reſolution. All their remonſtrances could not 
prevail on him to alter it. None of them had courage 
enough to accompany him; neither could he think of 
depriving them of the lamp. Alone therefore, and in 
darkneſs, he prepared to purſue his deſign, while the 
nuns were contented to offer up prayers for his ſuc- 
ccls and ſafety. 

The ſteps were ſo narrow and uneven, that to de- 
ſcend them was like walking down the fide of a prect- 
pice. The obſcurity by which he was ſurrounded, 
rendered his footing inſecure. He was obliged to 
proceed with great caution, leſt he ſhould miſs the 
ſteps, and fall into the gulph below him. This he 
was ſeveral times on the point of doing. However, 
he arrived ſooner upon ſolid ground than he had ex- 
pected. He now found, that the thick darkneſs and 
impenetrable miſts which reigned through the cavern, 
had deceived him into the belief of its being much 
more profound than it proved upon inſpection. He 
reached the foot of the ſtairs unhurt: he now ſtopped, 
and looked round for the ſpark which had before 
caught his attention. He ſought it in vain: all was 
dark and gloomy. Fe liſtened for the groans; but 
his ear caught no ſound except the diſtant murmur of 
the nuns above, as in low voices they repeated their 
ave-marias. He ſtood irrefolute to which fide he 
ſhould addreſs his ſteps. At all events he determined 
to proceed ; he did fo, but flowly, ſearful leſt, inſtead 
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of approaching, he ſhould be retiring from the object 
of his ſearch. The groans ſeemed to announce one 
in pain, or at leaſt in ſorrow, and he hoped to have 
the power of relicviug the mourner's calamities. A 
Plaintive tone, ſounding at no great diſtance, at length 
reached his hearing: he bent his courſe joyfully to- 
wards it. It became more audible as he advanced; 
and he foon beheld again the ſpark of light, which a 
low projecting wall had hitherto concealed from him. 

It proceeded from a ſmall lamp which was placed 
upon an heap ot ſtones, and Whoſc faint and melan» 
choly rays ſerved rather to point out than diſpel the 
horrors of a narrow gloo! ny dungeon, formed in one 
fide of the ca Vern: it alſo ſhowed ſeveral other receſies 
of ſimilar couſtru N but whoſe depth was buried in 
obſcurity. _Diraly ayed the light upon the damp 
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— Toly 4 thick and "peſtilential fog — the 
height of the vaulted dungeons As Lorenzo advanced, 
he felt 2 piercing chillneis fpread itfclf through his 
veins, The frequent groans ſtill engaged him to 
move forwards, He turned towards thein, and by 
the lamp's glimmering beams beheld, in a corner of 
this loathſome abode, a creature ſtretched upon a bed 
of ſtraw, ſo v retched, ſo emaciated, ſo pale, that he 
doubted to think her woman, She was halt naked: 
her long dithevelled hair fell in diſorder over her face, 
and almoſt entirely concealed it. One waſted arm 
hung liſtleſsly upon a tattered rug, which covered her 
convulſed and ſhivering limbs: the other was wrapped 
round a ſmall bundle, and held it cloſely to her bo- 
ſom. A large roſary lay near her: oppoſite to her 
was a crucifix, un which ſhe bent her ſunk cyes fix- 
edly, and by her fide ſtood 2 baſket, and a ſmall 
earthen pitcher. 

Lorenzo ſtopped: he was petrified with horror. 
He gazed upon the mitcrable obie& with diſguſt and 
pity. He trembled at the ſpectacle: he grew fick at 
heart : his ſtrength failed him, and his limbs were 
unable to ſupport his weight, He was obliged tg 
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lean againſt the low wall which was near him, unable 
to forward or to addreſs the ſufferer. She caſt her 
eyes towards the ſtair-caſe: the wall concealed Lo- 
renzo, and ſhe obſerved hnn not. 

« No one comes!” the at length murmured. 

As the ſpoke, her voice was hollow, and ratt'ed in 
her throat : ſhe ſighed bitterly. 

No one comes!“ the repeated: no! they have 
forgotten me! they will come no more!“ 

She pauſed for a moment; then continued mourn- 
fully: 

Two days! two long, long days, and yet no ſood! 
and yet no hope, no comfort! Fooliſh woman! how 
can I wiſh to lengthen a life ſo wretched !—Yet ſach 
a death! O God! to periſh by ſuch a death! to linger 
out ſuch ages in torture! Till now, I knew not what 
it was to hunger'—Hark!—No! no one comes: they 
will come no more.” 

She was filent. She ſhivered, and drew the rug 
over her naked ſhoulders : 

« I am very cold: I am ftill unuſed to the damps 
of this dungeon: *tis ſtrange : but no matter. Colder 
ſhall I ſoon be, and yet not feel it. I ſhall be cold, 
cold as thou art.” 

She looked at the bundle, which lay upon her 
breaſt. She bent over it, and kifſed it: then drew 
back haſtily, and ſhuddered with diſguſt : 

It was once ſo ſweet! It would have been fo lovely, 
fo like him! I have loſt it for ever. How a few days 
have changed it! I ihould not know it again myſelf. 
Yet it is dear to me. God! how dear! —Iwvill forget 
what it is: 1 will only remember what it was, and love 
it as well, as when it was ſo ſweet! ſo lovely! ſo like 
him!—T thought that I had wept away all my tears, 
but here is one ſtill lingering.” 

She wiped her eyes with a treſs of her hair. She 
put her hand for the pitcher, and reached it with dif- 
ficulty. She caſt into it a look of hopeleſs enquiry, 
ue ſighed, and replaced it upon the ground. 

« Quite a void Not a drop! Not one drop left 
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to cool my ſcorched-up burning palate Now would 
give treaſures for a draught of water! And they are 
God's ſervants who make me ſuffer thus They think 
themſelves holy, while they torture me like fiends!— 
They are cruel and unfecling; and 'tis they who bid 
me repent; and 'tis they who threaten me with eternal 
perdition! Saviour! Saviour! you think not ſo!“ 

She gain fixed her eyes upon the crucifix, took her 
roſary, and, while the told her beads, the quick mo- 
tion of her lips declared her to be praying with fer- 
ven cy. 

While he liſtened to her melancholy accents, Lo- 
renzo's {ſenſibility became yet more violently affected. 
"The firſt ſight of ſuch miſery had given a ſenſible ſhock 
to his feclings: but that being pait, he now advanced 
towards the captive. She heard his ſteps, and utter- 
ing a cry of joy, dropped the rotary. 

« Hark ! hark! hark!“ ſhe cried, © ſome one comes!” 

She ſtrove to raite herſelf, but her ſtrength was uns 
Equal to the atte:npt, and {he fell back again upon the 
bed of ſtraw ; Lorenzo ſtill approached, while the pri- 
ſoner thus continued : 

Is it you, Camilla? You are come then at laſt? 
Oh! it was time! I thought that you had forſaken me; 
that 1] was doomed to perith through hunger. Give me 
to drink, Camilla, tor pity's fake; 1 am faint with long 
faſting, and grown ſo weak that I cannot raife myſelf 
from the ground. Good Camilla, give me to drink, 
left I expire before you.“ 

Fearing that ſurpriſ in her enfeebled ſtate might be 
fatal, Lorenzo was at a loſs how to addrets her. 

« It is not Camilla,“ ſaid he at length, ſpeaking in 
a ſlow and gentle voice. ©: I am no emiſſary of the 
cruel prioreſs. I pity your ſorrows, and come hither 
to relieve them.“ 

« To relieve them! repeated the captive; “ faid 
vou, to relieve them?“ 

At the ſame time ſtarting from the ground, and ſup- 
porting herſelf upon her hands, ſhe gazed upon the 
ſcranger earneſtly. 
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Great God!—Ts it no illufion?—A man! Speak! 
Who are you? What brings you hither? Come you 
to ſave me, to reſtore me to liberty, to life, and light? 
Oh! ſpeak, ſpeak quickly, leſt I encourage an hope 
whoſe diſappointment will deſtroy me.“ 

« Be cahn!“ replied Lorenzo, in a voice ſoothing 
and compaſſionate; * the domina, of whoſe cruelty 
you complain, has already paid the forfeit of her of- 
fences: you have nothing more to fear from her. A 
few minntes will reftore you to liberty and the em- 
braces of your friends, from whom you have been ſe- 
cluded. You may rely upon my protection. Give 
me your hand, and be not fearful. Let me conduct 
you where you may receive thoſe attentions which 
your feeble ſtate requires.“ 

« Oh! yes! yes! yes! cried the priſoner with an 
exulting ſhriek; „ there is a God then, and a juſt one! 
Joy! Joy! I jhall once more breathe the freſh air, and 
view the light of the glorious ſun-beams! I will go 
with you! Stranger, I will go with you! Oh! Heaven 
will bleis you for pitying an unfortunate! But this too 
muſt go with me,” ſhe added, pointing to the ſmail 
bundle, which ſhe ſtill claſped to her boſom; “ I cane 
not part with this. I will bear it away: it ſhall con- 
vince the worid how dreadful are the abodes ſo falſely 
terraced religious. Good ſtranger, lend me your hand 
to riſe; I am faint with want, and forrow, and bck- 
neſs, and my ftrength has quite forſaken me! So, that 
is well!“ 

As Lorenzo ſtcoped to raiſe her, the beams of the 
lamp ſtruck full upon his face. 

& Almizhty God!” the exclaimed : „Is it poſſible? 
That look! thoſe features !-—Oh ! yes, it is, it is— 
She extended her arms to throw them round him, 
but her enfeebled frame was unable to ſuſtain the 
emotions which agitated her boſom. She fainted, 
and again ſank upon the bed of ſtraw, 

Lorenzo was ſurpriſed at her laſt exclamatian. He 
thought that he had before heard ſuch accents as her 
hollow voice had jult formed, but where, he could 
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not remember. He ſaw, that in her dangerous fitu- 
ation immediate phy ſical aid was abſolutely neceffary, 
and he haftened to convey her from the dungeon. 
He was at firſt prevented from doing fo by a ſtrong 
chain faſtened round the priſoner's body, and fixing 
her to the neighbouring wall. However, his natural 
ſtrength being aided by anxiety to relieve the unfor- 
tunate, he ſoon forced out the ſtaple, to which one 
end of the chain was attached: then taking the cap» 
tive in his arms, he bent his courſe towards the ſtair- 
caſe. The rays of the lamp above, as well as the 
murmur of temale voices, guided his ſteps. He gained 
the ftairs, and in a few minutes after arrived at the 
iron-grate. 

The nuns during his abſence had been terribly tor- 
mented by curioſity and apprekenſion. They were 
equally ſurpriſed and delighted on ſeeing him ſud- 
denly emerge from the cave. Every heart was filled 
with compaſſion for the miſerable creature, whom he 
bore in his arms. While the nuns, and Virginia in 
particular, employed themſelves in ſtriving to recall 
her to her ſenics, Lorenzo related in few words the 
manner of his finding her. He then obſerved to them, 
that by this time the tumult muſt have been quelled, 
and that he could now conduct them to their friends 
without danger. All were eager to quit the ſepul- 
chre. Still, to prevent all poſſibility of ill- uſage, they 
beſought Lorenzo to venture out firſt alone, and exa- 
mine whether the coaſt was clear. With this requeſt 
he complied. Helena offered to conduct him to the 
ſtair-caſe, and they were on the point of departing, 
when a ſtrong light flaſhed from ſeveral paſſages upon 
the adjacent walls. At the ſame time ſteps were 
heard of people approaching haſtily, and whoſe num-+ 
ber ſeemed to be conliderable. The nuns were greatly 
alarmed at this circumſtance; they ſuppoſed their re- 
treat to be diſcovered, and the rioters to be advancing 
in purſuit of them. Haſtily quitting the priſoner, 
who remained inſenſible, they crowded round Lo- 
renzo, and claimed his promiſe to protect them. Vir- 
ginia alone forgot her own danger by ſtriving to re- 
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heve tlie forrows of another. She ſupported the fufe 
ferer's head upon her knees, bathing her temples with 
roſe- water, chafing her cold h: inds, and ſprinkling 
her face with tears which were drawn from her by 
compaſſion. The ſtrangers approaching nearer, Lo- 
renzo was enabled to diſpel the fears of the ſuppliants. 
His name pronounced by a number of voices, among 
which he diſtinguiflied the Duke's, pealed along the 
vaults, and convinced him that he was the object of 
their ſearch. He communicated this intelligence to 
the nuns, who received it with rapture, A few mo- 
ments after confirmed his idea. Don Ramirez, as 
well as the Duke, appeared, followed by attendants 
with torches. They had been ireking him through 
the vaults, in order to let him know that the mob was 
diſperſed, ane the riot entirely over. Lorenzo re- 
counted briefly his adventure in the cavern, and ex- 
plained how much the unknown was in want of me- 
dical aſſiſtance. 

He then conveyed the nuns in ſafety to the dwel- 
lings of their reſpective friends. The reſcued pri- 
ſoner was {till inſenſible, "wal gave no ſigus of lite, ex- 
cept by occaſional groans. At the expreſs detire of 
Virginia, ſhe. was borne upon a fort of litter, and con- 
veyed to the palace of her father, the Marquis de Villa 
Franca. Virginia, who was conſtantly by the fide of 
it, was apprehenſive that, exhauſted by long 2bſti- 
nence, aud agitated by the ſudden change from bonds 
and darkneſs to liberty and light, her frame would 
never get the better of the ſhock. 

On entering the palace, Virginia's firſt care was to 
ſummon the family phyſician, and take care of her 
unknown charge. Her mother haſtened to ſhare with 
her the charitable ofhce. Alarmed by the riots, and 
trembling for his daughter's ſafety, who was his only 
child, the Marquis had flown to St. Clare's convent, 
and was ſtill employed in ſeeking her. Meſſengers 
were now difpatched on all ſides to inform him, that 
he would find her ſafe at his hotel, and defire him to 

hefteh thither immediately. Ilis abſence gave Virgi- 
nia liberty to beſtow her whole attention upon her pa- 
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tient; and though much diſordered herſelf by the ad- 
ventures of the night, no perſuaſion could induce her 
to quit the bed-fide of the ſufferer. Her conſtitution 
being much enfecbled by want and ſorrow, it was fome 
time betore the ſtranger was reſtored to her ſenſes. 
She found great difficulty in ſwallowing the medicines 
preſcribed to her; but this obſtacle being removed, 
ſhe eaſily conquered her diſcaſe, which proceeded 
from nothing but weakneſs. The attention which 
was paid her, the wholeſome food to which ſhe had 
been long a ſtranger, and her joy at being reſtored ta 
liberty, to ſocicty, and, as ſhe dared to hope, to love, 
all combined to her ſpeedy re- eſtabliſhment. 

This victim of monaſtic cruelty was indeed no other 
than the unfortunate Agnes. During her abode in 
the convent, ſhe had been well known to Virginia; 
but her emaciated form, her features altered by afflic+ 
tion, her death univerſally credited, and her over. 
grown and matted hair which hung over her face and 
boſom in diſorder, at firſt had prevented her being 
recollected. 

It may eaſily be expected that Agnes was not long 
without enquiring after Don Raymond. She was 
ſhocked to hear the wretched ſituation to which grief 
had reduced him; yet ſhe could not help exulting ſe- 
cretly, when ſhe reflected that his illneis proved the 
ſincerity of his love. The Duke undertook the office 
himſelf, of announcing to the invalid the happineſs 
which awaited him. Though he omitted no precau- 
tion to prepare him for ſuch an event, at this ſudden 
change from deſpair to happineſs, Raymond's tranſ- 
ports were ſo violent, as nearly to have proved fatal to 
him. Theſe once paſſed, the tranquylity of his mind, 
the aſſurance of felicity, and above all, the preſence of 
Agnes (who was no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed by the care 
of Virginia and the Marchioneſs, than ſhe haſtened to 
attend her lover), ſoon enabled him to overcome the 
effects of his Jate dreadful malady. The calm of his 
foul communicated itſelf to his body, and he recovered 
with ſuch rapidity as to create univerſal ſurpriſe. _ 

- Que evcuing he ſcemed to be in better ſpirits. than 
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uſual: Agnes and Lorenzo, the Duke, Virginia, and her 
parents, were ſitting round him. Lorenzo now, for the 
firſt time entreated his fiſter to inform him how the had 
eſcaped the effects of the poiſon which St. Urſula had 
ſeen her ſwallow. The whole ſociety ſeconding his 
entreaties, Agnes obeyed. She firſt related, that hav- 
ing accidentally let fall the letter which Raymond 
had placed for her in the chapel, the abbot picked it 
up, and his eye catching the firſt lines of it, he dif- 
covered the plan which was laid down for her elope- 
ment. He immediately delivered it to the prioreſs, 
who, enraged at the indignity offered to her convent, 
inſtantly conveyed her by force from the chapel. Hav- 
ing ſecured her in the convent, ſhe called a council of 
nuns, and propoſed the ſentence as related by the 
Mother St. Urſula. Agnes then proceeded iu her 
narrative as follows : 


CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF AGNES DE 
"MEDINA, 


MY ſuppoſed death was attended with the greateſt 
agonies. Thoſe moments which I believed my laſt 
were embittered by the domina's aſſurances that 1 
could not eſcape perdition; and, as my eyes cloſed, I 
heard her rage exhale itſelf in curſes on my offence, 
The horror of this ſituation, of a death-bed from 
which hope was baniſhed, of a flcep from which I 
was only to wake to find myſelf the prey of flames and 
furies, was more dreadful than I can deſcribe, When 
apimation revived in me, my ſoul was ſtill impreſſed 
with fear, expecting to behold the miniſters of divine 
Vengeance. 

A full hour elapſed, before I was ſufficiently myſelf 
to examine the ſurrounding objects. When 1 did 
examine them, what terror filled my botom! I found 
myſelf extended upon a fort of wicker couch. It had 
fix handles to it, which doubtleſs had ferved the nuns 
to convey me to my grave. I was covered with a 
linen cloth: ſeveral faded lowers were ftrown over me. 
On one fide lay a ſmall wooden crucifix: on the other 
a roſary of large beads. Four low narrow walls con- 
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ſined me. The top was alſo covered, and in it was fitted 
a ſmall grated door, through which was admitted the 
little air that circulated in this miſerable place. A faint 
glimmering of light, which ſtreamed through the bars, 
permitted me to diſtinguiſh the ſurrounding horrors. 
I was oppreſſed by a noiſome ſuffocating ſmell; 2nd 
perceivirig that the grated door was unfaſtened, I 
thought that I might poſlibly effect my efcape. As I 
raiſed myſelf with this deſign, my hand reſted upon 
ſomething ſoft : I graſped it, and advanced it towards 
the light. Almighty God! what was my diſguft! my 
conſternation ! Ju ſpite of its putridity, and the worms 
which preyed upon it, I perceived a corrupted human 
head, and recogniſed the features of a nun who had 
died ſome wonths before. I threw it from me, and 
ſank almoſt lifeleſs upon my bier. 

When my ſtrength returned, this circumſtance, and 
the conſciouſneſs of being ſurrounded by the loath- 
ſome and mouldering bodies of my companions, in- 
creaſed my deſire to eſcape from my dreadful priſon. 
I again moved towards the light. The grated door 
was within my reach. I lifted it without difficulty. 
Aiding myſelf by the irregularity of the walls, ſome of 
whole ſtones projected beyond the reſt, I contrived to 
aſcend them, and drag myſelf out of my priſon. EF 
now found myſelf in a vault tolerably ſpacious. Se- 
veral tombs were ranged along the ſides, and ſeemed 
to be conſiderably ſunk within the earth. A ſepul- 
chral lamp was ſuſpended from the roof by an iron 
chain, and ſhed a gloomy light through the dungeons 
Emblems of death were feen on every fide: ſkulls, 
ſhouider-blades, thigh-bones, and other reliques of 
mortality, were ſcattered upon the dewy ground. 
Each tomb was ornamented with a large crucifix, 
and in one corner ſtood 2 wooden ſtatue of St. Clare. 
Tethete obiects I at hrit paid no attention: a door, 
the only outlet from the vault, had attracted my eyes. 
I haſtened towards it, having wrapped my winding» 
theet cloſely round me. I puſhed againſt the door, 
and to my inexpretiible terror found that it was a- 
tened on the outſide. 
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I ftretched my voice to the extent of its compaſs, and 
ſhrieked. I was remote from the hearing of every one. 
No friendly voice replied to mine. A profound and me- 
lancholy filence prevailed through the vault, and I de- 
ſpaired of liberty. My long abſtinence from food now 
began to torment me. The tortures which hunger 
inflicted on me, were the moſt painful and inſupport- 
able: yet they ſeemed to increaſe with every hour 
which paſſed over my head. Sometimes I threw my- 
ſelf upon the ground, and rolled upon it wild and de- 
ſperate: ſometimes ſtarting up, I returned to the door, 
again ſtrove to force it open, and repeated my fruitleſs 
cries for ſuccour. Often was I on the point of ſtrik- 
ing my temple againſt the ſharp corner of ſome mo- 
nument, daihing out my brains, and thus terminating 
my woes at once, But ſtill the remembrance of my 
baby vanquiſhed my reſolution. I trembled at a deed, 
which equally endangered my child's exiſtence and my 
own, Then would! vent my anguiſh in loud excla- 
mations and paſtionate complaints; and then again 
my ſtrength failing me, ſilent and hopcleſs would I tit 
down upon the baſe of St. Clare's ſtatue, fold my 
arms, and abandon myſelf to ſullen deſpair. Thus 
paſſed ſeveral wretched hours. Death advanced to- 
wards me with rapid ſtrides, and I expected every 
ſucceeding moment would be that of my diſſolution. 
Suddenly a neighbouring tomb caught my eye: a baſ- 
ket ſtood upon it which till then I had not obſerved. 
I ſtarted from my feat: I made towards it as ſwiftly 
as my exhauſted frame would permit. How eagerly 
did I ſeize the baſket, on finding it to contain a loaf of 
coarſe bread and a ſmall bottle of water! 

I threw myſelf with avidity upon theſe humble ali- 
ments. They had to all appearances been placed in the 
vault for ſeveral days. Ihe bread was hard, and the 
water tainted: yet never did I taſte jood fo delicious. 
When the cravings of appetite were ſatisfied, I bufied 
myſelf with conietures upon this new circumſtance. 

But my meditations were ſoon interrupted by the 
ſound of diſtant foot-ſteps, They approached, but 
liowly, Rays of light now darted through the cre» 
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vices of the door. Uncertain whether the perſons 
who adranced came to relieve me, or were conducted 
by ſome other motive to the vault, I failed not to at- 
tract their notice by loud cries for help. Still the 
ſounds drew near. The light grew ſtronger. At 
length with inexpreſſible pleaſure I heard the key turn- 
ing in the lock. Perſuaded that my deliverance was 
at hand, I flew towards the door with a ſhriek of joy. 
It opened: but all my hopes of eſcape died away, 
when the prioreſs appeared followed by the ſame four 
nuns who had been witneſſes of my ſuppoſed death. 
They bore torches in their hands, and gazed upon me 
in fearful ſilence. 

I ffarted back in terror. The domina deſcended 
into the vault, as did alſo her companions. She bent 
upon me a ſtern reſentful eye, but expreſſed no ſur- 
priſe at finding me ſtill living. She took the feat which 
I had juſt quitted. The door was again cloſed, and 
the nuns ranged themſelves behind their ſuperior, 
while the glare of their torches, dimmed by the va» 
pours and dampneſs of the vault, gilded with faint 
beams the ſurrounding monuments. For ſome mo- 
ments all preſerved a dead and ſolemu filence. I ſtood. 
at ſome diſtance from the prioreſs. At length ſhe 
beckoned me to advance, Trembling at the ſeverity 
of her aſpect, my ſtrength ſcarce ſufficed me to obey 
her. I drew near, but my limbs were unable to ſup- 
port their burthen. I ſank upon my knees, I claiped 
my hands, and lifted them up to her for mercy, but 
had no power to articulate a ſyllable. 

She gazed upon me with angry eyes. 

« Dol ſee a penitent, or a criminal?“ ſhe ſaid at 
length: “Are thoſe hands raifed in contrition for your 
crimes, or in fear of mceting their puniſhment? Do 
thoſe tears acknowledge the juſtice of your doom, or 
only ſolicit mitigation of your ſufferinrs? I fear me, 
*tis the latter.” 

She pauſed, but kept her eye ſtill fixed upon mine. 

Take courage,“ ſhe continued; © I wiſh not for 


your death, but your N The draught which 
3 
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Fadminiftered was no poiſon, but an opiate. My in- 
tention in deceiving you, was to make you feel the 
agonies of a guilty conſcience, had death overtaken 
you ſuddenly, while your crimes were ſtill unrepented. 

ou have ſuffered thoſe agonies ; I have brought you 
to be familiar with the ſhaipneſs of death, and I truſt 
that your momentary anguiſh will prove to you an 
eternal benefit. It is not my deſign to deſtroy your 
immortal ſoul, or bid you ſeek the grave, burthened 
with the weight of ſins unexpiated. No, daughter, 
far from it; I will purify you with wholeſome chaſtiſe- 
ment, and furniſh you with full leiſure for contrition 
and remorſe. Hear then my ſentence :— 

&« Though of late years unjuſtly neglected, and now 
oppoſed by many of our miſguidedꝭ ſiſters (whom Hea- 
ven convert!), it is my intention to revive the laws of 
our order in their full force. That again't inconti- 
nence is ſevere, but no more than ſo monſtrous an of« 
fence demands. Submit to it, daughter, without re- 
ſiſtance; you will find the benefit of paticuce and re- 
ſignation in a better life than this. Liſten then to the 
ſentence of St. Clare :—Beneath theſe vaults there exiſt 
priſons, intended to receive ſuch criminals as your» 
ſelf: artfully is their entrance concealed, and ſhe who 
enters them muſt reſigu all hopes of liberty. Thither 
muſt you now be conveyed. Food ſhall be ſupplied 
you, but not ſufficient for the indulgence of appectite: 
you ſhall have juſt enough to keep together body and 
ſoul, and its quality ſhall be the ſimpleſt and coarſeſt, 
Follow me.“ 

Thunder-ſtruck at this barbarous decree, my little 
remaining ſtrength abandoned me. I anſwered only 
by falling at her feet, and bathing them with tears. 
The domina, unmoved by my aſtliction, roſe from her 
ſeat with a ſtately air: ſhe repeated her commands in 
an abſolute tone; but my exceſſive faintneſs made me 
unable to obey her. Mariana and Alix raifed me from 
the ground, and carried me forwards in their arms. 
The prioreſs moved on, leaning on Violante, and Ca- 


milla preceded her with a torch. Thus paſſed our 
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fad proceſſion along the paſſages, in filence only 
broken by my fighs and groans. We ſtopped betore 
the principal ſhrine of St. Clare. The ſtatue was re- 
moved from its pedeſtal, though how I knew not. 
The nuns afterwards raiſed an iron grate, till then 
concealed by the image, and let it fall on the other 
fide with a loud craſh. The awful ſound, repeated 
by the vaults above and caverns below me, routed me 
from that deſpondent apathy in which I had been 
plunged. I looked before me; an abyſs preſented 
itſelf to my affrighted eyes, and a ſteep and narrow 
ſtair- caſe, whither my conductors were leading me. 
I ſhricked, ard ſtarted back. I implored compathon, 
rent the air with my cries, and ſummoned both hea- 
ven and earth to my aſſiſtance. In vain! I was hur- 
ried down the ftair-cafe, and forced into one of the 
cells which lined the cavern's ſides. 

My blood ran cold, as I gazed upon this melancholy 
abode. The cold vapours hovering in the air, the 
walls green with damp, the bed of ſtraw fo forloru 
and comfortleſs, the chain deſtined to bind me for 
ever to my priton, and the reptiles of every deſerip- 
tion, which, as the torches advanced towards them, 
I deſcried hurrying to their retreats, ſtruck my heart 
with terrors almoſt too exquiſite for nature to bear. 
Driven by deſpair to madneſs, I burſt ſuddenly from 
the nuns who held me; I threw myſelt upon my knees 
before the prioreſs, and beſought her mercy in the 
moſt paſſionate and trantic terms. 

« If not on me,” ſaid I,“ look at leaſt with pity on 
that innocent being whote life is attached to mine! 
Great is ray crime, but let not my child ſuffer for it! 
My baby has committed no fault. Oh! ſpare me for 
the ſake of my unborn offspring, whom, ere it taſtes 
life, your ſeverity dooms to deſtruction !?? 

„The prioreſs drew back haſtily; ſhe forced her 
habit from my graſp, as if my touch had been con- 
tagious. | 

« What!” ſhe exclaimed with an exaſperated air: 
What! Dare you plead for the produce of your 
ame? Shall a creature de permitted to live, conceived 
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in guilt ſo monſtrous? Abandoned woman, ſpeak for 
it no more! Better that the wretch ſhould periſh than 
live: begotten in perjury, incontinence, and pollu- 
tion, it cannot fail to prove a prodigy of vice. Hear 
me, thou guilty! Expe& no mercy from me, either 
for yourſelf or brat. Rather pray that death may ſeize 
you before you produce it; or, if it muſt ſee light, 
that its eyes may immediatly be cloſed again for ever! 
No aid {hall be given you in your labour; bring your 
offspring into the world yourſelf, feed it yourſelf, nurſe 
it yourſcif; bury it yourſelt : God grant that the lat- 
ter may happen ſoon, leſt you receive comfort from 
the fruit of your iniquity ?” 

This inhuman ſpeech, the threats which it con- 
tained, the dreadful] ſufferings foretold to me by the 
domina, and her prayers for my infant's death, on 
whom, though unborn, I already doted, were more 
than my exhauſted frame could ſupport. Uttering a 
deep groan, I fell ſenſeleſs at the feet of my unrelent- 
ing enemy. I know not how long I remained in this 
fituation: but I imagine that ſome time muſt have 
elapſed before my recovery, fince it ſufficed the prio- 
reſs and her nuns to quit the cavern, When my ienſes 
returned, I ſound myſelf in filence and ſolitude. 1 
heard not even the retiring foot-ſteps of my perſe- 
cutors. All was huſhed, and all was dreadſul! I had 
been thrown upon the bed of ſtraw. The heavy chain, 
which I had already eyed with terror, was wound 
around my waiſt, and faſtened me to the wall. A lamp 
ghmmering with dull melancholy rays through my 
dungeon, permitted my diſtinguiſhing all its horrors, 
It was ſeparated from the cavern by a low and irre- 
gular wall of ſtone. A large chaſm was left open in 
it, which formed the entrance, for door there was 
none. A leaden crucifix was in front of my ſtraw 
couch. A tattered rug lay near me, as did allo a 
Chaplet of beads; and not far from me ſtood a pitcher 
of water, and a wicker-baſket containing a ſmall e. 
and a bottle of oil to ſupply my lamp. 

My mental anguiſh, and the dreadful ſcenes in 


which J had been an actreſs, advanced the period of 
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my labour. In ſolitude and miſery, abandoned by 


all, unaſſiſted by art, uncomforted by friendſhip, with 
pangs which if witneſſed would have touched the 


| kardeſt heart, was I delivered of my wretched bur- 


then. It came alive into the world ; but I knew not 
how to treat it, or by what means to preſerve its exiſt- 
ence, I could only bathe it with tears, warm it in 
my boſom, and offer up prayers for its ſafety. I was 
ſoon deprived of this mourntul employment: the want 
of proper attendance, my ignorance how to nurſe it, 
the bitter cold of the dungeon, and the unwholeſome 
air which inflated its lungs, terminated my ſweet 
habe's ſhort and painful exiſtence. It expired in a 
few hours after its birth, and I witneſſed its death with 
agonics which beggar all deſcription. 


But my grief was unavailing. My infant was no. 


more; nor could all my fighs impart to its little ten- 
der fra:nc the breath of a moment. I rent my wind- 
ing-ſheet, and wrapped in it my lovely child. I placed 
it on my boſom, its ſoft arm folded round my neck, 
and its pale cold check reſting upon mine. Thus did 
its lifeleſs limbs repoſe, while 1 covered it with kiffes, 
talked to it, wept and moaned over it without remiſ- 
lion day or night. 

Regularly once a day, Camilla brought me food. 
She ſought not to crabitter my forrows with reproach. 
She bade me, 'tis true, reſign all hopes of liberty and 
worldly happineſs; but ſhe encouraged me to bear 
with patience my temporary diſtreſs, and adviſed me 
to draw comfort from religion. My ſituation evi» 
dently affected her more than ſhe ventured to expreſs; 
but the believed that to extenuate my fault would 
make me leſs anxious to repent it. Often while her 
lips painted the enormity of my guilt in glaring co- 
lours, her eyes betrayzd how ſenſible the was to my 
ſufferings. In fact, I am certain that none of my tors 
mentors (for the three other nuns entered my priſon 
occalionally) were fo much actuated by the ſpirit of 
oppreſſive cruelty, as by the idea that to aſſlict my 
body was the only way to preſerve my foul. 
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Once, and once only, the prioreſs viſited me in my 
dungeon. She then treated me with the moſt unre- 


- Jenting cruelty. She loaded me with reproaches, 


taunted me with my frailty; and, when I implored 
her mercy, told me to aſk it of Heaven, fince I de- 
ſerved none on earth. She even gazed upon my life- 
leſs infant without emotion; and when ſhe lett me, 
I heard her charge Camilla to increaſe the hardſhips 
of my captivity. Unfeeling woman! But let me check 
my reſentment. She has expiated her errors by her 
ſad and unexpected death. Peace be with her! and 
may her crimes be forgiven in heaven, as I forgive 
her my ſufferings on earth 

Thus did I drag on a miſerable exiſtence. Far from 
growing famihar with my priſon, I beheld it every 
moment with new horror. The cold ſeemed more 

iercing and bitter, the air more thick and peſtilential. 

y frame became weak, feveriſh, and emaciated. I 
was unable to rife from the bed of ſtraw, and exerciſe 
my limbs in the narrow limits to which the length of 
my chain permitted me to move. Though exhauſted, 
faint, and weary, I trembled to profit by the approach 
of fleep. My ſinmbers were conſtantly interrupted 
by ſome-obnoxious inſet crawling over me. Some- 
times I felt the bloated toad, hideous and pampered 
with the poiſonous vapours of the dungeon, dragging 
His loathſome length along my boſom. Sometimes 
the quick cold lizard roufed me, leaving his ſlimy 
track upon ny face, and entangling itſelf in the treſſes 
of my wild and matted hair. Often have I at waking 
found my fingers ringed with the long worms which 


bred in the corrupted fleſh of my infant. At ſuch 


times I ſhrieked with terror and diſguſt ; and, while 
I ſhook off the reptile, trembled with all a woman's 
weakneſs. | 

Such was my ſituation when Camilla was ſuddenly 
taken ill. A dangerous fever, ſuppoſed to be infec- 
tious, confined her to her bed. Every one, except 
the lay ſiſter appointed to nurſe her, avoided her with 
Caution, and feared to catch the diſcaſc. She was 
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perfectly delirious, and by no means capable of at- 
tending to me. The domina, and the nuns admitted 
to the myſtery, had latterly entirely given me over to 
Camilla's care. In conſequence, they buſied them- 
ſelves no more about me; and, occupied by preparing 
for the approaching feſtival, it is more than probable 
that I never once entered into their thoughts. Of 
the reaſon of Camilla's negligence, I have been in- 
formed fince my releaſe by the Mother St. Urſula. 
At that time I was very far from ſuſpecting its cauſe. 
On the contrary, 1 waited for my gaoler's appearance 
at firſt with nmpatience, and afterwards with defpair. 
One day paſſed away: another followed it : the third 
arrived. Still no Camilla! ſtill no food! I knew the 
lapſe of time by the waſting of my lamp, to repleniſh 
which, fortunately a week's ſupply of oil had been 
left me, I ſuppoſed, either that the nuns had for- 
gotten me, or that the domina had ordered them to 
let me perith. The latter idea ſeemed the moſt pro- 
bable: yet ſo natural is the love of life, that I trem- 
bled to find it true. Though embittered by every 
ſpecies,of miſery, my exiftence was ſtill dear to me, 
and I dreaded to loſe it. Every ſucceeding minute 
proved to me that I muſt abandon all hopes of relief. 
I was become an abſolute ſkeleton: my eyes already 
failed me, and my limbs were beginning to ſtiffen, 1 
could only expreſs my anguiſh, and the pangs of that 
hunger which gnawed my beart-ſtrings, by frequent 
groans, whoſe melancholy ſound the vaulted roof of 
the dungeon re-echoed. I refigned myſelf to my fates 
I already expected the moment of diſſolution, when 
my guardian angel - hen my beloved brother arrived 
in time to ſave me. My ſight, crown dim and feeble, 
at firſt refuſed to recognize him: and when I did diſ- 
tinguiſh his features, the ſudden burſt of rapture was 
too much for me to bear, I was overpowered by the 
ſwell of joy at once more beholding a friend, and that 
a friend fo dear to me. Nature could not ſupport 
my emotions, and took her refuge in inſenſibility. 


— 
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Here Agnes ceaſed; and the Marquis replied to her 
addreſs in terms equally ſincere and affectionate. 
Lorenzo expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the proſpect of 
being fo cloſely connected with a man for whom he 
had ever entertained the higheſt eſteem. The Pope's 
bull had fully and effeQually releaſed Agnes from her 
religious engagements. 'The marriage was therefore 
celebrated as ſoon as the needful preparations had 
been made: for the Marquis wiſhed to have the cere- 
mony performed with all poſſible ſplendour and pub- 
licity. This being over, and the bride having received 
the compliments of Madrid, ſhe departed with Don 
Raymond for his caſtle in Andaluſia. Lorenzo ac- 
companied them, as did alſo the Marchioneſs de Villa 
Franca and her lovely daughter. It is needleſs to ſay 
that Theodore was of the party, and it would be it 
impoſlible to deſcribe his joy at his maſter's marriage. 

The remaining years of Raymond. and Agnes were 
happy as can be thoſe allotted to mortals, born to be 
the prey of grief, and ſport of diſappointment. The 
exquiſite ſorrows with which they had been afflicted, 
made them think lightly of every ſucceeding woe, 
They had felt the ſharpeſt darts in misfortune's quiver, 
Thoſe which remained, appeared blunt in compariſon. 
Having weathered fate's heavieſt ſtorms, they looked 
calmly upon its terrors : or, if ever they felt affliction's 
caſual gales, they ſeemed to them gentle as zephyrs 
which breathe over ſummer-ſcas, 
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